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SPECIAL NOTICE 
NEW SAS ROUTE TO EUROPE 


SAS are pleased to announce that as from May Ist a 
second weekly DC-6 service will be operated; calling at 
RANGOON instead of Calcutta, CAIRO instead of Lydda, 
and GENEVA instead of Zurich. 


This service leaving Bangkok Thursday mornings will 


bring you to most parts of Europe before noon the next day. 


Flights will as usual call at Karachi, Rome, 
Frankfurt, Copenhagen and Stockholm. 


Close SAS connections to all Europe, Africa, 
North and South America. 


MORE AND MORE SAY SAS 
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COLONIALISM & ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The reviews of Chester Wilmot’s “Struggle for 
Europe” seem to agree that the book is a most 
valuable addition to the various surveys of the War 
and that the author possesses judgment and a sense 
of history far transcending the usual stock in trade 
of the journalist. One of the most enlightening 
sections of the book is that dealing with the Yalta 
Conference. Great man as Franklin Roosevelt was, 
he had a streak of vanity which led him to suppose 
that he could handle Stalin in-a way that Churchill 
could not and that a policy of appeasement pursued 
behind the back of his colleague would do the trick. 
We know only too well today what a calamitous 
error that was. Chester Wilmot suggests that 
underlying it all was the profound prejudice against 
“colonialism” which the Americans have nurtured 
since 1776. This prejudice sees in the British 
Colonial system inherent vice, because it is imper- 
ialistic however benevolent its rule may be. During 
the discussions over the drafting of the Atlantic 
Charter Roosevelt remarked to Churchill, ‘‘I can’t 
believe that we can fight a war against fascist 
slavery, and at the same time not work to free 
people all over the world from a backward colonial 
policy”; and Cordell Hull refers to the President’s 
purpose in his Memoirs by saying, ‘‘We had definite 
ideas with respect to the future of the British 
Colonial Empire in which we differed with the 
British.” Harry Hopkins in a memorandum dated 
March 1943 points out “The President has once or 
twice urged the British to give up Hongkong as a 
gesture of good- will.” In the face of this blind 
prejudice it is not surprising that Churchill publicly 
announced, ‘‘I have not become the King’s First 
Minister in order to preside over the liquidation of 
the British Empire.” 


The obsession that colonialism is an evil thing 
is not confined to the Americans. It is prevalent 
in Britain, particularly in Labour circles, and in 
the United Nations. But what justification is there 
for it? Six and a half years have elapsed since 
the Pacific territories of the Colonial Powers were 
released from Japanese control. Burma has gained 
so-called independence which in fact amounts to 
anarchy. Indonesia with open support from the 
American Government and furtive encouragement 
from Britain has thrown off Dutch rule and. 
achieved chaos. The Philippine Islands, with vast 
financial aid from America, have provided a 
paradise for politicians and a nightmare for busi- 
ness people. As for Malaya and Indochina, still 
within the imperial fold, insurrection sponsored 
from without their borders has thrown so great a 
strain on the administration concerned that the 
future of those two important territories is in 
jeopardy. 

There is no need to apologize for the British 
Empire or for that of Holland and France. Each 
has made an enormous contribution to world 
economy by developing the latent resources of tro- 
pical regions, and to humanity by bringing to pri- 
mitive people security, education and medical relief. 
Britain acquired her particular Empire in a fit of 
absent-mindedness, and when she woke up to the 
responsibilities involved her statesmen of the Nine- 
teenth Century (Disraeli among them) were only 
too anxious for the day when the Colonies would 
be strong enough to stand on their own feet and 
cease to be a burden to the Mother Country. The 
notion held by so many people that Britain extract- 
ed treasure from India and the Colonies and con- 
trolled the proceeds of their minerals and produce 
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is quite mistaken, and it is hard to bring conviction 
that Britain derived no direct benefit from her 
imperial possessions. She did, of course, find in 
them an outlet for capital investments but she had 
found more profitable outlets in such countries as 
the United States and the South American Re- 
publics, most of the public utilities in those terri- 
tories having been financed by British investors. 
She also found the Colonies useful in relieving her 
of surplus population, emigrants in large numbers 
leaving Britain to people the empty spaces in 
British territory overseas, and the various adminis- 
trations of India and the Colonies provided well 
endowed appointments for her younger sons. But 
administration and defence of the territories con- 
cerned were no light burden and while most of the 
areas eventually maintained themselves, a good deal 
of financial aid had to come from the British tax- 
payer. In the meantime the products of the 
Colonies found their way into world markets and 
the proceeds filtered back to their place of origin. 

The waning of the colonial system is leaving 
a vacuum which will be difficult to fill. President 
Truman, as big hearted a man as his predecessor, 
has produced an admirable doctrine. Point Four 
Aid is particularly attractive superficially, for it 
enables the people of undeveloped countries to call 
upon the technical resources of the more advanced 
nations without sacrificing their political indepen- 
dence. But what does that amount to? Precious 
little so long as the undeveloped countries lack 
stability and are unable to provide security. No 
sane investor is going to venture his capital in a 
territory ruled by immature politicians incapable 
of maintaining law and order. Nor is any scientist 
or technician of repute going to embark on a career 
without some sort of safeguard for life and re- 
muneration. It is difficult enough to recruit per- 
sonnel for those overseas territories which are 
governed in an orderly manner, nor can such terri- 
tories hold out much incentive for the investor. 
How, then, can the Truman doctrine be made to 
work? 

During the past week or so we have had three 
authoritative views on this question. The first is 
from the author of the Point Four Aid Programme 
himself. He, like his great predecessor, harps on 
political freedom, by which he means freedom from 
control of European imperialistic powers. He 
points out that the peoples of Asia and Africa have 
learned that they need not suffer hunger, disease 
and poverty, and he goes on to say that they are 
determined that their interests will no longer be 
developed in the interest of foreigners on the 


pattern of the old imperialism. So there we are 
back to 1776, with the Pilgrim Fathers in the role 
of the cocoa producers of the Gold Coast or the 
Chinese tin miners of Malaya. 


Mr. W. Averill Harriman, Director of the 
Mutual Security Programme, frankly admits, ‘‘We 
should not be ashamed to tell people we are depen- 
dent on their raw materials. .... We do not be- 
lieve in past exploitation, when riches were taken 
out of their soil and nothing left.” Here we might 
ask, what properly conducted rubber estate has 
ever lacked a replacement programme? 


The third view is what one would expect from 
one of the few leaders of modern America possessed 
of a clear mind and sound commonsense. Mr. Dean 
Acheson says, “Some countries are being overwhel- 
med with good-will from America, United Nations 
and other Missions, but there is little co-ordination. 
The problem is not just one of pouring in vast sums 
of money and technicians. ... . Some encourage- 
ment of private investment in the under-developed 
countries is also necessary.” He ends with the 
warning that some countries treat the investor like 
an enemy and ‘‘In that case you will not get private 
investment and the Government cannot do it all”. 


It may well be asked, assuming private invest- 
ment is vital to the success of the Point Four Aid 
Programme, how law and order is to be maintained 
in the huge areas of Africa and Asia which have been 
administered by the imperialistic powers and are 
now free or about to be freed from their control. 
During the 19th Century when Britain was police- 
man of the world, small expeditionary forces were 
constantly being despatched to various parts of the 
British Empire to protect peaceful workers from 
marauders and to pacify warring tribes. Now that 
America has succeeded Britain in the leadership 
of the world she is faced with the responsibilities 
which go with that leadership. In Korea she acted 
swiftly and effectively; but American public 
opinion is not likely to condone similar action in any 
other part of the world and for that reason Point 
Four Aid may remain a pipe dream. The pity of 
it is that there is so vast a need for the development 
of the world’s resources, based not on a sentimental 
pretence that immature peoples are capable of using 
the tools provided but on practical lines, which 
means that good government must first be assured. 


British Crown Colonies meet the latter requirement 


but need capital. If America can supply that and 
will undertake to police the other undeveloped 
areas of the world then there is hope for the success 
of the Truman doctrine. But not otherwise. 


CLASS WAR IN CHINA 


The anguish of artists, dramatists, actors, and writers 
over the proletarian regimentation to which they are being 
subjected in China is paralleled by the fury and resentment 
among the bankers, industrialists and merchants who accuse 
the People’s Government of bad faith and betrayal, Indica- 
tions of the gathering storm were given long before the 


Three-Anti campaign against corrupt and inefficient officials 
wag dropped and replaced by the Five-Anti crusade against 
the bourgeoisie. No doubt the campaign was aggravated 
by the ill-concealed delight with which the harassed mer- 
chant and industrialist greeted the scandalous revelations 
that followed the Three-Anti campaign. That was only 
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human. But it was not without its consequences in the 
sudden switch from the official to the entrepreneur. For 
the first time the class war was carried from the farm and 
village to the factory and the city, and it was waged with 
all the paraphernalia of class hatred. Government spokes- 
men who have told the bourgeoisie that there is no inten- 
tion of liquidating them just now as the landlord class has 
been liquidated, are doubtless telling the truth. The little 
zealot from the country or from the trade union has learnt 
something since the revolution glorified him and called him 
to place and power. But the managerial and expert per- 
sonnel simply cannot be thrown out on to the streets or 
into labour concentration camps just yet without irreparable 
damage to the national economy. 

The Ides of March are full of portents few of the bour- 
geoisie evaded. Even those who hoped for the best from 
the beginning and would not listen to the pessimists who 
were wise in tthe lessons of the Bolshevik Revolution, have 
now realised that unless a miracle happens they are to 
be eliminated in due course, after the pockets have been 
emptied and the bones picked clean. 

It is not easy to tell where justice lies when the State 
is judge, jury and prosecutor. That there has been a 
startling amount of corruption, a widespread evasion of 
taxes, and other sins is obvious. But it is also obvious 
that the Government turned almost overnight from the 
Three-Anti campaign against the sins of the Communist 
officials to the Five-Anti campaign against the industrialists 
and merchants to hide their embarrassment. Some reports 
even suggest that the diversion was brought about on 
orders from Moscow which held that the revelations of Com- 
munist corruption were a gross embarrassment to inter- 
national Communism. There were indications much earlier 
that a movement against the bourgeoisie was to follow the 
clean-up of the party and bureaucracy for references had 
been made by important Party leaders months before of 
the liaison between corrupt officials and “law-breaking 
capitalists.” But the lid was clamped down on the Three- 
Anti revelations with dramatic suddenness. 

It is not generally known that the Communists had 
furious quarrels in the discussions which led to the forma- 
tion of the People’s Government. Chou En-lai himself spoke 
of “fierce demands and contradictions’’ in the United Front 
talks. The radicals were finally persuaded to tolerate liaison 
with the bourgeoisie but they have never given up their 
hostility. The bourgeoisie would have been obliterated in 
this campaign but for the realists in desperate need of 
money. They made up their minds to take full advantage 
of the opportunity and squeeze the bourgeois lemon till 
the pips squeaked but not to go through the motions of 
excommunication by bell, book and candle. 

Meanwhile injury and insult have been piled one upon 
another and relations will never again be the same. It is 
an Ominous development and a decisive shift to the left. The 
role of the private industrialist and merchants is not finished 
yet because the Communists cannot do without their expert 
knowledge and ability. But the profit is being taken right 
out of it. The bourgeoisie may tire of it all first but they 
cannot go “back to the village” because the regime has 
need of their brains and skill. They will have to stay on 
the job whatever happens. What has happened is the clari- 
fication of the “Constitution’—in other words the Common 
Programme. The men who had run the big private banks 
and the modern industries of China perhaps took lightly 
the clause in the Common Programme subjecting them to 
the leadership of “the people.”” They assumed, no doubt, 
that in such matters as industry and commerce the doc- 
trinaires would have to look to them for economic léader- 
ship. Some of them had even ignored Mao Tse-tung’s com- 
ment on the national bourgeoisie in his essay on. the 


People’s Democratic Dictatorship. In this he acknowledged 
their great importance and the necessity of the Communist 
Party to unite with them in the “common struggle.” But, 
he went on, the national bourgeoisie “cannot serve as a 
leader of the revolution and should not occupy a major 
position in the State administration. This is because the 
social and economic status of the national bourgeoisie has 
determined its weak character, its lack of foresight and of 
sufficient courage. In addition, quite a few members of 
this class fear the masses.” Chou En-lai repeated the line 
in his speech to the Standing Committee of the PPCC on 
January 5. By entering into the united front, he said, the 
bourgeoisie had accepted the leadership of the working class 
and the Communist Party of China. 


That is so. The charge of bad faith cannot stand in 
basic principle. But the new interpretation of this basis 
of co-operation constituted something worse than mere bad 
faith for the technique adopted and the ends to be served 
amount to persecution. The bourgeoisie are now being led 
as one “leads” animals. In the recriminations, the Com- 
munist doctrinaires who defend the government reveal a 
good deal of what the industrialists and merchants have 
been saying though naturally the Press is so completely 
an instrument of government nowadays in China that no 
hospitality whatever is afforded to the presentation of the 
standpoint of the bourgeoisie. We can only tell from occa- 
sional Communist polemics what they have been feeling and 
saying. In accordance with typical Chinese Communist 


technique in setting class against class, man against master, 


and children against parents which most decent folk regard 
with abhorrence, they put up Chang Nai-chi to talk down 
to his fellow-bourgeoisie in Shanghai. He had first, of 
course, earlier been pilloried by a Communist Party writer, 
and a postscript to Chang Nai-chi’s inculpation of his own 
comrades carries the inevitable confession of his own short- 
comings. In Communist China it would almost seem that 
no sin is unforgivable as long as the sinner points the 
finger of scorn at another sinner and gives him away! Chang 
Nai-chi asserts that what he calls “the old democracy” is 
not only a burden to the bourgeoisie but the deadliest 
weapon of the reactionary ideology for it is “a political 
and cultural concept developed on the basis of capitalist 
economy to serve the bourgeois class.” In New China “if 
the bourgeoisie, including capitalists and bourgeois intel- 
lectuals, still choose to follow or support old democracy to 
foster the development of capitalism, then their action will 
inevitably constitute, consciously or unconsciously, an attack 
on the people’s regime and they themselves become the 
enemy of the people’”’ He says a little later on, quite 
truly, that many of the bourgeoisie simply don’t realise 
what the people’s revolution is, and merely consider it as 
part of the rhythm to which the past four decades have 
accustomed them. The understanding of the “few progres- 
sives” cannot, he said, alter that fact. They do not ap- 
proach the problem through the concept of the nature of the 
class struggle. “As long as there exist the bourgeois class 
and the proletarian class, there exist two opposite fronts.” 
Nevertheless he asserts that the present class struggle is 
one against the bourgeoisie solely because of its violation 
of the Common Programme, the State laws and the new 
democracy for “corruption, waste and bureaucratism, which 
results in acts of bribery, tax evasion, theft of State assets, 
cheating, and leakage of State economic secrets, are evidently 
against the Common Programme, the State laws and the 
new democracy.” It is false and untrue to assert that the 
bourgeoisie plotted the downfall of the regime. It is equally 
untrue to suggest that at the moment the  govern- 
ment is seeking the total elimination of the bourgeoisie. 
But the battle is now joined, and the period of toleration, 
and survival has been telescoped. 
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Chinese Ambitions & Intentions 


Peking’s foreign policy has not been stated beyond align- 
ing China with the so-called peace camp headed by the Soviet 
Union but signs are clear that Peking has its own ideas with 
regard to the Far East and Southeast Asia. World policy, 
no doubt, is mapped out by the Bolshevik Politburo but con- 
sultation with other communist parties are continually held 
so as to obviate differences which are otherwise liable to arise 
(vide Yugoslavia’s case). One function of the Cominform 
is, apart from its undercover activities in non-communist 
states, to sound out opinions of national communist parties 
and to report back to headquarters which is in name Bucharest 
but in fact Moscow. Peking’s status in the international com- 
munist world has been elevated, shortly after the establish- 
ment of the people’s republic in October 1949, when the Far 
Eastern branch of the Cominform was headquartered at Peking; 
meanwhile the title has changed and the branch is now called 
‘Asian’, presumably including all of Asia with the exception 
of the Moslim Near Eastern area which forms a special unit 
together with other Moslim areas in Africa. 


The Chinese communist party (CCP) is not publicising 
its ambitions and plans with regard to neighbouring Asian 
territories but enough has transpired mainly from ‘undisci- 
plined’ party members to allow an analysis of these aspirations 
of ‘new China’. Building up on the nationalist basis and not 
forgetting the traditions of imperial China, under Mongol 
and Manchu usurpers, Peking today claims overlordship over 
many territories which do not belong to China and are not 
inhabited by Chinese but by different peoples. The case of 
Tibet, where Peking in typically imperialist fashion of the 
19th century claimed and eventually enforced Chinese rule, 
is a reminder of possible things to come. The world has 
been acquainted with some specious historic claims of China 
as to certain parts of Burma, of northern Indochina, of 
Okinawa, and of course Taiwan. In the latter case there 
is considerable evidence that the native Formosans do not 
wish to suffer Chinese rule but would prefer independence 
but this matter is at present very involved in view of the 
fact that the island serves as basis for the ‘Free China’ 
forces under Chiang Kai-shek. Apart from the above outlined 
territorial ambitions of Peking, which time & again have also 
been admumbrated in the official press and radio, there are 
.“special rights and privileges’ which Peking claims in the 
name of the overseas Chinese living in Southeast Asia. The 
Malaysian world—from the Malay peninsula to the Philippines 
—is disturbed by this imperialist claim of Peking and the new 
national governments of the postwar republics in that part 
of the world feel the threat very distinctly as the pro-com- 
munist section among the Chinese living in these Malaysian 
republics appears to be increasing in strength and in deter- 
mination to enforce these ‘rights’, Burma and Thailand are 


in the same uncomfortable position; repeatedly Peking has. 


used threatening language and the controlled press has hinted 
that action might be taken against these governments not 
only to protect the Chinese in those countries but also to 
deliver the native peoples from the yoke of their masters. 
The idea behind all these terroristic emanations from 
Peking is (1) to discourage the governments of the Far 
Eastern and Southeast Asian states to cooperate with the 
US, (2) to impress on them the necessity to cooperate with 


communist China and with Russia, (3) to impres¢ on the 


overseas Chinese as far as being unfriendly to Peking that 
communist China will and can protect them, can advance their 
economic interests and can bring about the realisation of 


nationalistic ambitions as nurtured in the past by the radical 


followers of the Kuomintang. 


By aiding the national communist parties in the countries 
in the region the CCP assumes the role of elder brother— 


just as Moscow has assumed it with regard to China and 
with regard to the eastern European people’s republics. The 
insurrection in Indochina is to some extent dependent‘on the 
aid of Peking; so are the communist Huks in the Philippines. 
The communists in Malaya, Thailand, Burma, Indonesia are 
acknowledging Peking’s leadership which fact has been publi- 
cised all over Asia to make the rest of the national communist 
parties toe the line. But there is considerable opposition 
within the communist parties in Southeast Asia and in the 
Far East to the claim of leadership by Peking. The opposi- 
tion is not very vocal but it exists and as Chinese national 
aims are corrupting the international appeal of communist 
ideology the various communist parties in the region are 
less sure whether to follow the directives issued by Peking, 
with Moscow’s approval or even on Moscow’s demand, or 
to chart out a course of their own. Suspicion of the Chinese 
in the region is strong and potentially a dangerous matter. 
Nevertheless, Peking in its dynamic forward rush, prefers 
to ignore the risks. The antagonism in Indochina, Burma, 
Siam, Indonesia, the Philippines and Malaya to the spread 
of communism is great in spite of the fact that there are some 
fanatics among the native peoples and particularly among 
the overseas Chinese who would not hesitate to start guerilla 
and other violent actions if Peking gave the signal. 


The tension between the overseas Chinese minorities and 
the native peoples is rising—a result of the awakening 
nationalist feelings, the pride of having attained sovereignty 
which appears to some extent imperilled by the presence of 
the large and economically powerful Chinese minorities in 
their midst, the general attitude of the Chinese which is 
interpreted as smacking of a superiority complex and thus 
hurts the national feelings of the native peoples, the lack 
of sincere attempts at assimilation and the insistence by 
very many Chinese to remain citizens of China. Leading 
statesmen of countries in the region have been pointing out 
this tension and such references have been repeated in the 
very recent past. The remarks made by President Sukarno 
deserve of particular study both by the overseas Chinese 
and by all others interested in political affairs in this part 
of the world. 

The common people in the Malaysian area are usually 
not concealing their hostility to the Chinese and if Peking 
does not handle foreign affairs with more circumspection and 
less provocation a great deal of political dynamite is being 
built up which must eventually end in disaster for the over- 
seas Chinese in Southeast Asia. 


The real power of communist China is not what it ap- 
pears to be. In spite of the remarkable-ability of the so- 
called Chinese volunteers shown in the Korean battles the 
power is derived from Russian arsenals. Without Russian’s 
support the Chinese war effort in Korea could not have been 
undertaken. To invade a foreign territory the communist 
armies of China would require the continuous support of Russia 
which if given could not but lead to the outbreak of an 
international war. The countries which are separated from 
China by the sea have not to fear any aggression as Peking 
has no navy and possesses no facilities to build it. But 
Indochina, Burma, Thailand and eventually Malaya are in 
potential danger and it is these countries which feel the 
Chinese pressure. : 


There are two Asian powers which, for reasons of self- 


interest, will not permit any expansion of Peking’s power 
in Southeast Asia: Japan and India. So far as the Indochina 
peninsula is concerned Japan will in due course take the 
necessary steps to prevent the submission. of Indochina,. Siam 
and Burma to the rule of Peking. India though apparently 
concerned about its friendly relations with communist China 
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fully appreciates the dangers to the sub-continent if Peking’s 
ambitions are not being frustrated. Imperial or communist 
China, it always was a “problem” to the neighboring coun- 
tries and peoples but under the impetus gained from the 
world-liberating crusaders of Moscow the danger appears 
more real and grave. Only in the security which the UN 


Leadership 


China, India, Japan—who will it be? Behind China 
stands Russia, behind Japan the US, behind India the majority 
of members of the British Commonwealth and the ‘goodwill’ 
of Asia. India’s position would appear to be more promising 
if the dispute with Pakistan and therefore with most of the 
Moslim world was finally disposed of but the oft-rumored 
rapprochement between Delhi and Karachi is still far off. 
This situation embarrasses Nehru and it has also been re- 
gretted by London. Like Nanking China’s postwar chances 
which were frittered away, internally and externally, India 
has not been able to rally Asian support for her role as the 
old continent’s moral and spiritual leader. But Delhi’s 
prospects are not too dim in this respect though the solution 
of the Kashmir problem must first be achieved. 


Meanwhile Japan has staged, with US support, her come- 
back and that resourceful nation is now generally believed to 
be entitled to resume her leading position in Asia and the 
world at large. Provided that internal peace and order can 
be preserved in renascent Japan and the communist movement 
be suppressed the way to prosperity of Japan is clear and 
unobstructed. As Japan’s eeonomic power will once again im- 
press the world, her prestige will further rise. Much of 
the goodwill lost during the war is being won back by the 
Japanese. The Asian neighbors look to Japan with a sense 
of pride though mingled with some apprehension. But the 
emergence of the UN after the war has instilled into many 
of the smaller nations and the so-called economically backward 
peoples a feeling of security so that the return of martial 
instincts by the Japanese need not be feared any longer. 


It is essential that all nations in the world cooperate 
with Japan economically and assist that overpopulated country 
to employ her people both at home and overseas. To change 
Japan’s ways as experienced in the prewar era it would seem 


can promise to small and weak nations may the peoples of 
the Far East and Southeast Asia live in peace. It is there- 
fore vital that Japan and India take a more responsible part 
in UN affairs and do not shirk their duties towards their 
own people and the ones of the vast region over which 
Moscow’s shadow hangs. 


in East Asia 


to be necessary to understand Japan’s problems and help 
solve them, not to aggravate them. The industrially ad- 
vanced nations will have to show to the Japanese people 
their willingness and sincerity to cooperate—and vice versa. 
If one is an optimist one may predict that this cooperation 
will become a fact. 


With the backing of the US and its allies Japan can be 
expected to become East Asia’s leader—not only economically, 
which is patently obvious, but also in other respects. A 
West-East cultural synthesis can best be achieved by Japan 
and transmitted to the non-communist nations in Asia. 


Peking’s claim to leadership is based on the mission 
derived from Moscow. It can only be enforced by violence 
such as is being currently waged in Indochina, Malaya and 
parts of the Philippines. Like in Europe where the ideologi- 
eal frontier is clearly drawn, in East Asia the cold war 
rages with unrelenting fierceness. Peking is the centre of 
communism in East Asia and it can only expect obedience 
and support from the communists. So long as the protection 
and ability and determination of the US remains unaltered, 
East Asia need not fear any further encroachment of the 
Soviet empire but the price of this precarious peace is con- 
stant Preparedness. 


Tokyo may become the acknowledged leader of the non- 
communist part of East Asia and together with Washington 
the defender of the peace in this part of the world. On the 
cooperation between Delhi and Tokyo would seem to depend 
to a large measure the stability of nations in East Asia 
and in the Indian ocean region. The Peking-Tokyo antagon- 
ism will appear more significant within a short period of time. 
Leadership never remains uncontested—but Japan has a good 
chance to emerge victorious. 


SHANGHAI MAYOR CHEN YI AND THE SUPPRESSION | 
OF THE BOURGEOISIE 


General Chen Yi, in his report calling for total victory 
in the campaign against the industrialists and merchants in 
Shanghai, began his tirade against them with an air of 
injury and reproach. The regime, he insisted, had been kind 
to the bourgeoisie. When they were in difficulties in 1950— 
due to the paralysing effect of the sudden lurch into Socialistic 
measures and merciless deflation by the central authorities— 
the government came to the rescue. Not only did the gov- 
ernment bring them back to life by giving the factories orders 
and the enterprises loans but it enabled them to make such 
profits as they had never enjoyed under the 22 years of the 
Kuomintang reactionaries. “The help rendered the national 
bourgeoisie by the working-class and the Chinese Communist 
Party was truly great and they had nothing to complain of. 
Yet after they had gained political position and profits they 
did not feel grateful to the working class and the CCP, but 
plunged into a frenzied attack on the latter.”” The bourgeoisie 
were told they had committed a whole catalogue of crimes 


and that unless they repented and confessed and returned the 
money and property they had “stolen” the government and 
masses would never forgive them. Their “ruthless attack” 
both economically and politically had “reached the serious 
proportions of violating the Common Programme.” 


Shanghai thus had launched the greatest campaign of all 
and it has done the greatest harm. If the “wu-fan” move- 
ment were thorough and rigid in other parts of the country 
it had to be even more thorough and drastic in Shanghai. 
Chen Yi considers the success or failure of the campaign in 
the whole country to be dependent on Shanghai. 


Chen Yi denies that government changed its policy toward 
the bourgeoisie or that the People’s Democratic Dictatorship 
turned out to be an alliance of three classes only—the policy 
of uniting with the national bourgeoisie remained, always, 
of course, under the leadership of the working-class and 
the CCP. “The five-anti struggle is different from the 
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agrarian reform movement” says General Chen Yi “and the 
bourgeois class will not be eliminated in this struggle as 
were the landlords in agrarian reform. Only after the 5-anti 
struggle will the five evils be uprooted and the bourgeoisie 
made to behave itself under the leadership of the working- 
class and State economy and work for the welfare of the 
country and for the development of the nation’s economic 
construction. This is the fundamental aim of the 5-anti 
movement.” Private enterprise must look after not only the 
profits of capitalists and the reserve funds of the factories but 
also national revenue and the workers’ welfare. The past 
practice of catering to the interest of capitalists only to 
the neglect of the other three parties will no longer be 
permitted. Only in this way will the correct policy of equal 
regard for private and public interests and mutual benefit 
for both capital and labour (to quote the Common Programme) 
be reasonably realized. 


In the recriminations this campaign has aroused the 
industrialists have pointed out that a government which 
can start a five-anti campaign now can tomorrow turn to a 
seven-anti or ten-anti movement. Today it is the national 
bourgeoisie; tomorrow it may be the petty bourgeoisie who 
will be the target. Chen Yi brushed this aside as propaganda 
designed to mislead the people and enlarge the ranks of un- 
scrupulous merchants and he also similarly dismissed radical 
critics who insinuated that the local authorities would not 
do as good a job as they had done in Peking under Comrade 
Peng Chen. 


Shanghai’s 163,400 industrial and business firms were 
classified into five categories. Of these the law-abiding 
establishments (who presumably go _ scot-free) numbered 
about 15%. The basically law-abiding firms were about 
50% and would be treated leniently so long as_ they 
gave others away. The serious law-breaking or com- 
pletely law-breaking establishments, he estimated at not 
more than 5%. The cases of appalling crimes that must be 
punished to assuage the indignation of the masses would be 
extremely few, said Chen Yi, but even these might get miti- 
gation if they confessed and implicated somebody else. All 
unlawful capitalists have to choose between confession and 
resistance, between leniency and severe penalty. Those who 
confess will be given mitigated penalty while those refusing 
to do so will receive increased penalty. Three steps were 
laid down as procedure after the inauguration of the move- 
ment, The first required the bourgeoisie to go through the 
process of self-reporting for public assessment. The second 
step is the joint examination by the workers and shop as- 
sistants. Finally, a decision will be made. It was emphasised 
that of the three steps the most important was 
the joint examination by the workers and shop assistants— 
it was also, of course, the one most strongly objected to by 
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the owners and managers of big firms who from the first 
showed the highest indignation .at being hailed before so- 
called people’s tribunals and being reviled and assailed by 
their own employees. And by the same token the Communists 
insisted on this method rather than the use of the people’s 
courts. Chen Yi told the merchants and industrialists he 
supported this measure which required them to subject them- 
selves to examination and disposal by the masses. He felt 
certain most of the bourgeoisie would confess—and, of course, 
make an offer! But they*mustn’t think that if they didn’t 
tell the government wouldn’t touch them—that would be a 
very sorry mistake! 


As if by deliberate intent, General Chen Yi, or the Com- 
munist ghost-writer who prepared his script, turned straight- 
way to address the workers, employees, and shop assistants 
and described them as the main force of the five-anti united 
front. He warned them they must stand firmly on the side 
of the working class and agdinst the capitalists. “The 
bourgeoisie,” he said, “normally despise workers, but now 
to escape the 5-anti struggle they suddenly become so 
humble as to ask favours of the workers even by bribery. 
This plot of the bourgeoisie you should see clearly and all 
unlawful capitalists must be denounced until a complete 
victory for the five-anti struggle is won.’ Then, having 
set the employees against their employers, he made a direct 
appeal to-the senior employees and older shop assistants 
who knew much better than the workers in general the un- 
lawful acts of the capitalists. These knew their mean, 
dirty tricks and ought to betray them in which event the 
government would let bygones be bygones and give them 
commendation for any contributions made during the cam- 
paign. The absolute, basically, and  semi-law-abiding 
merchants, having first made a clean breast of things, 
should turn on the seriously and completely law-breaking 
entrepreneurs and persuade them to confess. As for the 
two capitalist categories most steeped in infamy, if they 
also confessed and also betrayed others they might get a 
mitigated penalty. 

The authorities took great care to prevent any un- 
authorised racketeer from intruding into this promising 
domain and pocketing the proceeds. The check-up teams 
had to show their papers before they began hounding and 
rounding up the miscreants. Rumour-mongering liable to 
cause a panic was expressly forbidden. Regular operations 
and business must be carried on while the inspection squads 
and combat cohorts were busy. Chen Yi predicted that the 
authorities would in the end “thoroughly repulse the frenzied 
attack of the bourgeois class’? and achieve the task of de- 
velopment of production, economic prosperity and business 
activity “thus paving the way to a large-scale, planned 
economic construction.” 


The Maze Collection of Chinese Junks in London 


In the Review of February 28th (Vol. XII, No. 9) an 
article was reprodueed by Sir Frederick Maze, K.C.M.G., 
K.B.E., regarding Chinese junks, their construction and the 
various types used in certain districts. A collection of these 
junks, built to scale under the direction of Sir Frederick 
in the course of many years was presented by him in 1938 
to the Science Museum, at South Kensington in London, 
and forms perhaps the most complete display of its kind in 
the world. 


Sir Frederick Maze, who was for many years Inspector — 


General of the Chinese Maritime Customs in Shanghai and 
Administrator of the Chinese Lighthouse Department, will 
long be remembered for his painstaking work in connection 


with the Chinese Maritime Customs. His ambition was to 
attain for the organisation the perfection so ardently de- 
sired by Sir Robert Hart, its founder and first adminis- 
trator. During his tenure of office. Sir Frederick added to 
the number of lighthouses along the China coast with parti- 
cular emphasis on the approaches to the Yangtsze, and 
inaugurated radio-beacons at important points along the 
coast. His work in this connection formed the basis of the 
long chain of lighthouses which for many years operated 
along the dangerous China coast. It was this interest in 
the needs of shippers that gained for Sir Frederick among 
mariners the title of “the friend of shipping’? and caused 
him to turn his attention to the many types of junks 
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that called at the coastal ports of China. His collection 
is therefore not only interesting in itself, but also has a 
historical value. 

Sir Frederick added a new model every year to his 
collection. It has now been enriched by the eleventh, a 
unique type of Chinese junk known as the “crooked-stern 
junk of Fouchou”’. This type is noted for its peculiar design 
and has excited considerable speculation concerning its origin 
but as its sphere of operation is along a remote part of the 
Upper Yangtsze, it is seldom seen by the outside world and 
is therefore little known. A replica was presented by Sir 
Frederick to President Roosevelt in 1940, the President 
himself selecting the conspicuous position it occupies’in the 
Marine-section of the Hyde Park Museum, New York. The 
collection in the Science Museum, South Kensington, is there- 
fore made more complete with its acquisition and visitors 
to London in connection with the British Industries Fair 
may well be interested in seeing it. It comprises: a model 
of a Fukien sea-going junk which is still in use in the ports 


of the Province of Fukien; an Amoy fishing boat designed 
for bad weather and an unusually seaworthy craft; a sea- 
going trading junk still used in Southern China and known 
locally as a “rice carrier’; a Swatow fishing boat er trawler 
which operates in fleets off Swatow in the Formosa Channel 
where the stormy seas at times would severely test the 
sea-going qualities of a North Sea trawler; an Upper Yang- 
tsze trading junk; a five-masted sea-going Shantung or 
Northern junk; a Hongkong harbour sampan found solely 
in Hongkong harbour and apparently evolved from the parti- 
cular conditions existing there, each boat being owned by 
one family who all live on board; a Canton “slipper” boat 
or sampan, in which formerly a large population of men, 
women and children spent their whole lives; a Hainan sea- 
going junk famous for its speed and sea-going qualities; a 
“lorcha”, a type of fast sailing vessel built on European 
lines for the hull and with Chinese masts and sails. These 
models are from five to over ten feet long and are exact 
reproductions of the junks. : 


Hope for Hongkong’s Future 


The main theme of Mr. P. S. Cassidy’s speech as Chairman 
of the Hongkong General Chamber of Commerce, delivered 
at the annual meeting of the Chamber of March 31, dealt 
with trade prospects in Hongkong today as compared with 
the depression which followed soon after the 1914/8 war. In 
stressing the advantages enjoyed by Hongkong today as com- 
pared with the depression of the early 1920’s Mr. Cassidy 
emphasised the following: (a) the Colony’s trade today is 
much more widespread than it was during the period follow- 
ing the first World War; (b) the value of trade in 1951 
measured in sterling was more than four times what it was 
in 1921; (c) the financial position of the Colony was much 
sounder, with capital to a larger extent locally owned and 
not mainly derived from overseas as was formerly the case; 
(d) during the prosperous post-war years it has been pos- 
sible to build up reserves. 


With the existing uncertainty as to the future it is 
encouraging to note these points and this reassurance 
strengthened by the fact that neither Government nor private 
enterprise have been deterred from proceeding with projects 
in hand. This aspect is important in as much as it should 
render it possible to avoid, or at least mitigate the danger 
of unemployment, the most serious feature of all depressions. 


Turning to the immediate cause of Hongkong’s decline 
in trade, this was shown to be due in large measure to the 
embargoes which almost completely closed the door between 


the Colony and China. This action while intended to hamper 
Peking’s acquisition of necessary military supplies has had 
the effect—apart from the blow to Hongkong’s trade—of 
forging the links between Peking, the Soviet Union and 
the satellite countries still closer. This was certainly not 
the intention of the United States but trade is a mercurial 
phenomenon and an artificial or arbitrary disturbance of 
its normal flow, reacts in unpremeditated and unforeseen 
directions. The US embargo at first sight while disastrous 
to Hongkong appeared innocuous enough in so far as the 
great flow of world trade was concerned but already its 
effects have extended far beyond the borders of the Colony. 
As Mr. Cassidy remarked “There is no doubt that this must 
be greatly strengthening the economies of the Eastern Euro- 
pean section of the Soviet bloc”; and he added, “the in- 
creased closeness of commercial relationships fs being paral- 
leled as it must inevitably be by a closer political union.” 

There is however some mitigation in the overall picture, 
and that was contained in a remark made by Mr. Cassidy 
when referring to China’s trade with the Soviet Union and 
the satellite countries. “It is open to doubt,” he said, 


’ “whether China is getting the value of her exports.” If 


this is the case China must soon discover the disadvantages 
of her position and should react accordingly. Given peace 
in Korea, a definite return to normalcy should ensue and 
with it a more normal flow of trade towards which both 
Hongkong and China are looking. 


HONGKONG’S TRADE IN 1951 AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The speech given at the annual meeting of the Hong- 
kong General Chamber of Commerce by the Chairman, Mr. 
P. S. Cassidy, on March 31, was of particular interest in 
that his summing up of the economic situation as it exists 
in Hongkong today, was the opinion of one who has for over 
a quarter of a century been closely linked with the local 
business community. As a member of the Legislative 
Council, as well as serving on many local organisations, 
Mr. Cassidy could give a clear exposition not only of existing 
conditions in Hongkong but of the causes leading up to them. 
He also gave an interesting and valuable comparison 
between the position today and the situation following the 
1914/8 war. 


In his opening remarks, the Chairman pointed out that 
the trade statistics for 1951 show a further increase in 
totals and once again achieve a record. These totals how- 
ever have been swollen by the effect of increased prices, 
the actual volume of goods passing through the port being 
about one million tons less than in 1950. The value of 
imports amounted to $4870 million and exports to $4433 
million, as compared with $3787 million and $3715 million 
respectively for the previous twelve months, the percentage 
increase being 28.6% in the case of imports and 19.3% in 
the case of exports. The last quarter of the year shows 
a rise but this is due to the greater excess of imports over 
exports. A good portion of the excess has remained in 
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storage. The drop in exports from $556 million in March— 
the peak—to $279 million in December is evidence of the 
severe contraction of trade which has taken place. Of these 
two totals, the proportions which went to China fell from 
$245 million in March to $52 million in December. “From 
the figures I have quoted,” continued the Chairman, “it is 
only too evident that the controls which were first intro- 
duced in the autumn of 1950 and intensified in June 1951 
are now having full effect. For 110 years this Colony thas 
depended upon its free trade basis and although our entrepot 
trade with the territories of South East Asia is still vigor- 
ous, we view with anxiety the effect which the current 
restrictions are having on our trade with China. Whilst 
we are not fully in sympathy with the policy of embargoes 
on anything but materials of direct military significance 
(and we can well understand the difficulty of making a clear 
definition) we do understand the reasons which have prompted 
its adoption. I think it will be agreed that Hongkong 
has co-operated fully with the requirements of those coun- 
tries, in particular the USA, which have made shipments to 
Hongkong conditional on their not being re-exported. 


Although strictly adhering to the limitations imposed 
on us, we have not ceased to express our views on the 
dangers inherent in the policy of embargoes. These views 
appear in the event to have been only too well founded, and 
we are told in official pronouncements from Pcking that over 
70% of China’s trade is now being done with the Soviet 
and satellite countries. There is no doubt that this must 
be strengthening the economies of the Eastern European 
section of the Soviet bloc, although it is open to doubt whether 
China is getting the value of her exports. The increased 
closeness of commercial relationships is being paralleled, as 
it must inevitably be, by a closer political union. Whereas 
the People’s Government, before the imposition of embargoes, 
appeared to be following an independent line with which we 
did not find ourselves entirely out of sympathy, there appears 
now to be regrettably little doubt of the direction in which 
they are moving. 


“Embargoes are always two-edged weapons, and in 
denying supplies to China we also deny ourselves the ability 
to buy from China the goods which she produces and on which 
both Europe and the US have relied heavily in the past. 
International trade is the breath of life to Great Britain 
and the countries of Western Europe and the same may be 
said of the merchants of Hongkong, both foreign and Chinese. 
We now have acquired a technique which has profited China 
and South East Asia and it is because we see the peril to 
the intricate commercial machinery which we have built up 
that we have misgivings as to the wisdom of the present 
policy.” 


Continuing Mr. Cassidy said “No review of 1951 would 
be complete without some reference to the changes in the 
world’s economy which began to take effect in the last 
quarter of the year and are likely to leave a deep impression 
on the Colony’s trade during the current year. These changes 
have something in common with the severe slump which 
followed on the boom years after the conclusion of the 1914/8 


War. Then as now the strong rise in the prices of commodi- 
ties deluded primary producers into the belief that prosperity 
had come to stay. Then as now the crack, when it did come, 
echoed round the world and down came prices with a rush 
leaving economists to argue whether the reason was over 
production or under consumption. Then as now goods began 
to accumulate and demand fell away. But while history has 
a habit of repeating itself there are invariably modifications in 
each repetition and there is no reason to suppose that Hong- 
kong must face the trials and tribulations of 1922 or those 
of 1982. For one thing the value of trade in 1951, measured 
in sterling, is more than four times that of 1921 and those 
of us who were here 30 years ago can vouch for the much 
wider spread of trade today. I doubt whether the Colony 
ever enjoyed five successive years of prosperity such as we 
have had during these post-war years and could build up the 
reserves which it possesses today. Previously capital was so 
fugitive that the slightest threat of new taxation or higher 
costs for services aroused a sense of fear that the Colony 
would be the loser. But today the situation is different. 
Capital is to a far greater extent locally owned instead of 
being mainly derived from overseas and is distributed in 
directions which never existed before. So while the latter 
part of 1951 contained portents which should not be ignored, 
neither Government nor private enterprise have been deterred 
from proceeding with projects in hand and there is every 
reason to hope that traders will maintain confidence in their 
ability to hold their own, 


Turning to Hongkong’s trade with Japan, the Chairman 
said “The two-way account between Hongkong and Japan has 
worked very satisfactorily and it was a disappointment to most 
of us when it was wound up on the inclusion of Hongkong 
within the sterling area payment agreement which became 
effective on Ist September. For the next four months large 
purchases of cotton piecegoods were made at what were then 
regarded as favourable prices but the subsequent drastic 
reduction made by manufacturers coupled with the cessation 
of trade with the interior of China has left the local market 
in an overstocked position. Business in metals was more 
encouraging and goods were promptly cleared. Unfortunately 
the export trade with Japan fell off considerably during the 
last four months of the year and consequently Hongkong’s. 
trade balance became more and more adverse. Negotiations 
have now been opened between the Japanese and the United 
Kingdom Mission to find ways to correct the present lack of 
balance. In the present circumstances it seems to be desirable 
that the Hongkong Government Office in Tokyo should be 
retained. At one time it was thought that with the 
entry of Hongkong into the sterling payments agreement 
the Hongkong Office could be dispensed with. So long, how- 
ever, as there is a chance of the Office being required it is 
most important that it should be kept in being. Exports 
from Japan to Hongkong since entering the sterling agreement 
to the end of the year, amounted to £6,923,000 as against 
imports from Hongkong of £312,000. The figures for the 
Open Account period of 1951 were: exports from Japan to 
Hongkong US$2,759,000, imports into Japan financed through 
Hongkong US$40,867,000.” 


HONGKONG COMMERCIAL SCENE 


By E. A. Thompson 


Few business men can recall to mind conditions to com- 
pare with those obtaining in the Hongkong market today. 
Older hands may speak of events of 30 years ago but do not 
claim for parity with the current situation. From time to 
time Hongkong has reflected adverse externa] conditions in 


her entrepot trade. Buffetted by the stormy waves of nearby 
disturbances her economic structure has creaked loudly 
before—but has held ftrm. There are however signs of a 
more severe strain today which present a dilemma to commerce 
that has not been experienced before. There is little need 
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to labour the causes of the present situation for they are 
known to all. 


So far as industry is concerned Hongkong’s troubles are 
those of the whole world and can pérhaps be - summarised 
quite simply in two words—dwindling markets. The: high 
cost of raw materials, greatly reduced purchasing power in 
foreign markets and keen. competition from Germany and 
Japan are contributory factors but are not the whole story. 
Internal strife amongst her immediate neighbours, a local 
dearth of technical knowhow and a general: apathy towards 
moving with the times have hampered and are still ham- 
pering industry. Time alone will tell if measures underway 
are to meet with success. To meet growing competition 
some radical improvementsin marketing research must be 
made. Production costs must be lowered and designs im- 
proved—and last but certainly not least—quality must be 
improved. Failing these measures, industry in Hongkong 
must perforce, like Mr. Micawber wait for something to turn 


up. | 


Something has already turned up for the merchants but 
unlike the proverbial bad penny it’s a mixed blessing. The 
reappearance in the Hongkong commodity market of those 
merchants who have come through the latest mainland 
purge marks the end of an unprecedented stagnation of 
trade. Official wrath in the mainland’s five anti’s campaign 
has been chiefly concerned with raising funds. Imprison- 
ment for most offenders seems to have been waived and 
heavy fines imposed in lieu. Many merchants may still be 
free to go about their business however their buying power 
is either non-existent or has been drastically curtailed. 


In a somewhat jaundiced mood therefore and with 
memories perhaps of a year ago when the Hongkong dealers 
and speculators were putting the bite on them, the buyers 
are now in the, for them at least, happy position of being 
at liberty to pick and choose from overstocked godowns. 
Accompanying them on their excursions to the godowns 
with their “permits to inspect” are the unhappy sellers who 
are being forced to part with their goods in many instances 
at virtually the buyers’ own price. Urging them into their 
frequently. unwanted transactions are the bankers who not 
unnaturally require redemption of long overdue Bills. Heavy 
losses are being inflicted on the dealers as a result of last 
year’s mad rush to overstock at greatly inflated prices. 
These losses are frequently in the order of fifty to sixty per- 
cent of the total cost. The turnover is helping to some 
extent however. Salaries and office rents can be paid, press- 


ing debts liquidated and a speculative eye turned to the 
future. 

An interesting phenomena to be observed of late are the 
windfalls for: importers who are replacing cargo for the 
dealers. A good instance of this can be seen in the case 
of a firm which booked say ten tons D.D.T. for a client early 
in 1951 when prices were sky high—£800 per ton against 
the pre-Korea war price of £200. With summer on the way 
the mainland is interested in D.D.T. and the buying agents 
are purchasing day to day lots at approximately £500 per 
ton. The prevailing indent price is about £450 so the owner 
can sell out at a loss and then replace at a slightly cheaper 
price. Only in this way can he hope to recoup his losses 
on the original transaction. While those few dealers who 
are in the clear are keeping quiet until things improve— 
last year’s biter, having himself been bitten, must try again. 
It’s an ill-wind. | | 

Equally as damaging as the heavy losses incurred in 
selling off goods at less than one half of their cost price— 
especially in the Paper and Industrial and Pharmaceutical 
chemical trades, are the injuries inflicted on a very necessary 
adjunct to trade—mutual confidence between all parties con- 
cerned. Theoretically, all should: go well in a transaction 
covered from start to finish by contracts and written agree- 
ments but when disputes occur and when agreement cannot 
be reached the only course left open is a resort to law—an 
expensive and uncertain means of redress. 

The all too common story today is of a chain reaction 
having its origin in Europe when someone failed to ship 
goods in time to catch the market. In many cases goods 
have arrived in the godowns six months after the stipulated 


. time when there is no longer a market for them or prices 


have fallen to below cost. Primary responsibility then falls 
on the Importer who is pressed by the Banks to redeem the 
Bills of Lading and having received only a marginal de- 
posit on the transaction from the dealer must find the 
balance himself. Angry with the shipper who has delayed 
delivery, angry with the dealer who is unable or unwilling 
to pay for this goods, the unlucky Importer must pay up 
himself or else see his cargo put up for public auction for 
sale at a fraction of its cost. It will take some time for 
anything approaching normally to return to the market. 
Latest estimates have it that there is something like 
HK$60,000,000 worth of pharmaceuticals alone, out of a total 
of HK$3,000,000,000 worth of goods held in the Colony to- 
day. An unofficial survey has. put the actual total of mer- 
chandise held in the godowns at no less than 500,000 tons. 
As one merchant has said: “That will need a lot of moving.” 


EUROPE STILL NEEDS THE E.P.U.. 


From A Swiss Correspondent 


On the basis of the first eighteen months of practical 
experience in operating the E.P.U., during which time all 
the advantages and all the defects of the multilateral clear- 
ing system in its present form have come to light, the 
eighteen O.E.E.C. countries—every one of which ardently 
desires that the E.P.U. should continue in action—are now 
engaged jointly on an earnest all-out effort to adapt and 
develop the whole payments system to fit the needs of intra- 
European trade after the original two-year agreement creat- 
ing the E.P.U. terminates on June 30, 1952. 


Technically, the E.P.U. clearing system has worked 
almost without a flaw, and structurally needs little change. 
The problems now urgently demanding solution have arisen 
because, owing to the outbreak of the conflict in Korea and 


the subsequent decision of the western countries to rearm, 
the tasks the E.P.U. has to perform now are far more 
formidable than those originally set, one consequence being 
that the working capital of $350 millions made available 
from Marshall funds to operate the system for the first two 
years will be almost exhausted by the time that period 
expires. 

From the very outset, tha E.P.U. was meant to be only 
a temporary convenience to serve as an emergency, 
destined to vanish as soon .as.the economic recovery of 
Europe. was assured, the confidence in European currencies 
restored and the private credit arrangements among European 
countries were functioning as formerly, so that all European 
currencies might be made mutually cofvertible again. As 
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the severity of the present crisis in sterling shows, general 
convertibility is still far off. All authorities agree that 
only when gold has again become the instrument for effecting 
international payments will international trade rest on a 
sound foundation. Possession of gold—acceptable in payment 
under all ciroumstances—is essential to restore monetary 
confidence. Few European countries have enough monetary 
reserves yet to meet the demands convertibility would raise. 
Nor could all the conditions for convertibility be ful- 
filled at one stroke. Meanwhile the E.P.U. is the only 
alternative. 


Once the E.P.U. began to operate and removed all the 
difficulties of the soft currency countries in making payments 
for purchases from the hard currency countries, and after 
the E.P.U. had abolished the majority of all quantitative 
restrictions in import and all forms of discrimination, 
a vast increase of intra-European’ trade followed. 
As originally conceived, the smooth operation of the E.P.U. 
depended on trade among the member countries reaching a 
state of equilibrium, where the value of imports and exports, 
visible and invisible, more or less balanced. All the E.P.U. 
was designed to do was to facilitate the payments. 


This conception proved to be illusory. A state of balance 
in the value of imports and exports of the countries of the 
Q.E.E.C. group was not possible, partly because recovery 
and development in the different countries were going ahead 
at unequal rates, partly because the aim of each E.P.U. 
country was to keep its balance of payments with all coun- 
tries of the world squared, while some E.P.U. countries 
had greater deficits with the dollar group than others, and 
a surplus of trade with countries of the E.P.U. group could 
not be used to help to square the balance with countries of 
the dollar group. 


As the monthly E.P.U. settlement is effected partly by 
payments in gold, partly by grants of credit, to or by the 
E.P.U., each member at the outset was assigned a quota 
proportionate to its share in intra-European trade in 1949. 
Each country is free to become a creditor or a debtor of 
the E.P.U. to the amount of its quota, gold payments to 
creditors or by debtors of the B.P.U. increasing propor- 
tionately by stages as the amount of surplus or deficit 
increases. 


Developments since the E.P.U. began to operate have 
radically changed the relative share of each member country 
in the total of intra-European trade, so that all quotas now 
urgently need revision in the light of present conditions. 
Serious problems arise whenever the quota assigned to any 
country is exhausted, irrespective of whether the country 
has reached the extreme creditor or the extreme debtor 
position. In the case of countries in the extreme creditor 
position, the E.P.U. has raised the quota, paying in gold as 
much as 50% of any new surplus. In the case of countries 
in the extreme debtor position, the procedure has been to 
make a short term loan and recommend the drastic curtail- 
ment of imports from E.P.U. countries. If the E.P.U. is 
to fulfil its purpose, both creditors and debtors must 
regulate their trade within the group so as to keep. the 
E.P.U. within the limits of solvency. 


Soon after the E.P.U. began to operate, West-Germany 
reached the extreme debtor position by making excessive 
purchases of raw materials from the sterling group. This 
Was remedied by the grant of a.short term loan—since re- 
paid—and the total suspension of the issue of new permits 
to import from E.P.U. countries. Import on the regular 
scale has since been resumed. West-Germany is now a 
creditor of the E.P.U. Belgium, Italy, Portugal have all 
been forced into the extreme creditor position, others like 


Switzerland are having great difficulty in keeping their 


quotas from becoming exhausted. 


These dislocations have been caused because, since re- 
armament began, a number of countries—above all, Great 
Britain and the sterling group and France and all the coun- 
tries of the French franc group—made use of the E.P.U. credit 
facilities to import far more industrial products than could 
be paid. for, while the countries of supply—Belgium, Italy, 
Portugal, Switzerland and to some extent West-Germany— 
were obliged to export on credit far beyond what was com- 
patible with prudence. To remedy this, the most obvious 
course would be for the debtor countries to curtail imports 
from the creditor countries and for the creditor countries 
to open their frontiers more widely to admit imports on a 
larger scale from E.P.U. countries. This might be made 
still more effectual by a suitable revision of customs tariffs. 
Appreciable relief would be felt if Great Britain were to 
increase the export of coal to the former scale. 


Raising the quota of countries reaching the extreme 
creditor position is an emergency measure, not a remedy, 
because none of the countries concerned is able to expand 
credit further. The risks are too great. As matters stand, 
these credits are repayable by the E.P.U. in gold or dollars. 
But if the E.P.U. were wound up, repayment would be prob- 
lematical. The total amount owing to the E.P.U. by the 
debtor countries would then be divided among the creditor 
countries in proportion to their claims against the E.P.U. 
When, and in what currency, the governments of the debtor 
countries would settle their obligations to the governments 
of the creditor countries is quite uncertain. 


Moreover, the granting of credit to the E.P.U. to finance 
export involves inflationary risks. The credit to the E.P.U. 
is granted by the government of the exporting country. Ex- 
porters have to be paid either by the central bank, in which 
case the note issue is expanded, or by the treasury, in which 
case taxation has to be increased. Expanding the note issue, 
being simpler, is the more usual procedure. On the home 
market, purchasing power is set free but the quantity of 
commodities available for purchase is not augmented. 


Taking long views, it is evident that credits must sooner 
or later be repaid in goods. The debtor might offer to do 
this at a time when the creditor were unwilling to accept 
imports. If, for example, the present boom were followed by 
a slump, the E.P.U. countries which are granting credit 
heavily now would not want to be swamped with products 
from the debtor countries at a time when unemployment 
was already a major problem. 


Finally, when any member country has granted credit up 
to the limit of its quota, the E.P.U. has heretofore usually 
made an emergency arrangement whereby up to 50% of 
the surplus is paid in gold and 50% by a further extension 
of credit to the E.P.U. Unless the gold the E.P.U. receives 
from the debtors is enough to cover the gold paid to the 
creditors, the working capital of the E.P.U. diminishes. Of 
the original $350 millions working capital, the amount in 
the hands of the E.P.U. at December 31, 1951 was only 
$217 millions. At the present rate of decrease, the whole of 
the working capital would vanish before June 30, 1952. 


If the E.P.U. is to continue operating after that date, 
more capital will be necessary. Authoritative quarters com- 
pute that, if the necessary precautions are taken, the amount 
of $350 millions working capital, inclusive of any balance left 
over at June 30, 4962 should be adequate. 


Fundamentally, the cause of the present B.P.U. crisis 
is that some debtor countries—above all, Great Britain and 
France—have used E.P.U. credit to buy excessively from the 
creditor countries—chiefly Belgium, Italy, Portugal, Switzer- 
land and West-Germany. To prevent similar crises after 
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June 30, 1952, the board of management of the E.P.U. con- 
templates a reform of the system of extending E.P.U. 
credit. 


At present, any E.P.U. country can utilise up to 20% 
of its quota to make purchases in E.P.U. countries on. credit. 
Beyond that, any deficit existing at the monthly settle- 
ment involves part payment in gold, the percentage in- 
creasing progressively by stages as the ratio of deficit to 
cuota increases. Under the arrangement envisaged, the 
margin of free credit is not to exceed 5%. After that, 
all deficits must be covered to the extent of 2/3 in gold and 
only 1/3 in credit. The obligation to pay so much in gold 
would certainly act as a brake on excessive buying. 


Payments between countries cannot be kept balanced 
solely by the exchange of goods and services. Private credit 
has always been essential to facilitate international settle- 
ments. As long as the rates of exchange of European cur- 
rencies are kept rigid as now, the price levels in the various 
E.P.U. countries cannot become adjusted to one another, and 
the uncertainty about the future of pegged currencies pre- 
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vents private credit from country to country from operating 
as formerly. 


Those who advocate the proposed reform of the E.P.U. 
quite realise that, at first, the volume of intra-O.E.E.C. 
trade might diminish. As against that, those European coun- 
tries which, in post-war years, became accustomed to depend 
on Marshal] aid, will learn to practise self-help. The 
ultimate goal must be a return to the gold standard. 
The new svstem would accustom E.P.U. countries to use gold as 
an instrument of payment. Most European countries have 
enough gold already to start trading under the new rules. 
If more gold is needed, more must be earned by developing 
trade with the countries of the dollar group. The belief 
is that to achieve the common object, the U.S.A. would prefer 
to facilitate the earning of gold by making the American 
market more accessible to European exports, to making 
further grants of Marshall aid. 


If greater scope for export to the U.S.A. were pro- 


vided, the whole payments problem would be much easier to 
solve. | 


Australian Pioneering In New Guinea 


By H. L. Downing 


When Australia was given a mandate by the League of 
Nations to assume trusteeship of the Territory once known 
as German New Guinea, the task confronting the Common- 
wealth Government of this 93,000 square miles of territory 
was unexplored, and but little known even along the coast- 
line. Though annexed by Germany in 1884, the commercial 
interests which were allowed to develop and even govern this 
newly acquired addition to Germany’s Colonial Empire confined 
their activities to the coast, rivers, and the thousand islands 
which made up the great archipelagoes of this corner of the 
South-west Pacific. ; 


Trade and exploitation were the great attractions .to these 
colonists, and few had any flair for ex, ioratio., or the ad- 
venture that invariably befell all who wandered any great 
distance from the settled anchorages. Severai parties of 
highly skilled German scientists who traversed the upper 
waters of the great Sepik and Watut river systems, and made 
fine contributions to science—chiefly botany, anthropology, 
and geology—lost their lives through sickness or the arrows 
of hostile natives. 


During the military occupation by Australia in World 
War Il, many of the troops found the country, with its almost 
inaccessible ranges and jungles, very much to their liking. 
These men were among the first who were given the op- 
portunity of joining the new and inexperienced Public Service 
when Australia’s Civil Administration was set up in 1921. 
- Though not stressed under the requirements of the Versailles 
Treaty, a feature of the policy then adopted by the Australian 
Administration was to explore and develop the New Guinea 
mainland, and also the inland areas of the islands of New 
Britain, New Ireland, and the lesser groups, which had been 
neglected during the period of German occupation. 


The idea of penetrating the island territory and bringing 
the wild tribes under control had the same appeal to the 
officers of the New Guinea Administration as it did to the 
field staffs of its Papuan counterpart under the inspiration 
of Sir William Macgregor and Sir Hubert Murray. 


Within a few years territory shown on the German maps 
as plain blanks or unexplored, was rapidly being etched in on 
our own maps in yellows—indicating areas penetrated; blues— 
indicating areas under Government influence; and rose or 
red—showing the once white areas as being under complete 
Government control. 


The period between the two Great Wars was one of great 
progress in the Mandated Territory, and the amount of work 


accomplished in those years by this small unsubsidised Service 
is eloquent testimony to the ability of its restricted field 
staff, who, with little or no special training, mapped and 
explored many thousands of square miles of inhospitable 
terrain, and displayed surprising aptitude in native adminis- 
tration, and the patient handling of unfriendly tribes. 


The discovery and successful development of the goldfields 
in the now famous Morobe District was due entirely to the 
ability of the old Australian prospector-bushman to placate 
and even obtain the help, confidence, and co-operation of the 
hostile hill tribes as he ploughed his way up the valleys and 
over the ranges without getting lost, or even being molested 
by natives who were fighting and killing one another with 
gusto. On he went, struggling with Nature in one form or 
another, until he ultimately found what he sought—GOLD. 


On the New Guinea mainland, the Australian miner was 
often the true pathfinder, and his work was in every instance 
consolidated by the patrols of the administrative and medical 
staffs. who carried out the plans and policy dictated by the 
Administrator and Department directors at their Rabaul 
headquarters. 


The protection and co-operation between the Administra- 


tion and private enterprise explains how the aeroplane came 


to fit so smoothly into the New Guinea picture, for only by 
such collaboration could the almost insuperable transport 
problems be overcome. The aeroplane solved many of the 
difficulties which beset most of the more ambitious patrols, 
but before it could be employed with success or be used 
for more than reconnaissance work, landing grounds had to 
be located, and then hacked out of virgin forests, or made up 
from swampy river flats. This work entailed the employment 
of big gangs comprising Europeans as well as natives, and 
often they worked in settings where the scenery was more 
of a perpendicular nature than horizontal. 


The finding of gold was a great stimulus to the explora- 
tion and extension of administrative control. It partly ex- 
plained why the big mountainous districts of Morobe and 
Madang were etched in on our maps in the “controlled” rose 
colour in advance of other territories in New Guiriea. 


The discovery of the fertile valleys and tributaries of 
the upper Purari River system, and the dense populations of 
wild but friendly tribes, was a natural outcome of the co- 
operation of the miner-explorer, the big mining companies, 
with their financial backing, and the Administration. 
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Credit for this spectacular walkabout must be given to 
the Leahy brothers, a couple of tough Queenslanders who set 
out from the Morobe goldfields with a few personal servants 
and carriers, and completed a half circle of some hundreds 
of miles, walking through wild and unknown country, which 
brought them out on to the Papuan coast. This discovery 
was more fully exploited shortly afterwards (1933-1936) by 
patrols undertaken by the Leahy brothers again, and Messrs. 
Taylor, Black, Hides, Champion, and Karius. The maps now 
show the area as the Central Highlands, and instead of being 
marked unknown in letters splashed across the heart of the 
New Guinea mainland on a white ground, it is coloured red, 
and shows the names of patrol posts, mission stations, rivers, 
mountains, and other data. 


The work of these early adventurers is now being further 
consolidated and built up by the Administration’s experimental 
farms, the Hallstrom Trust, the missions, and private enter- 
prise. So the Territories of Papua and New Guinea are 
rapidly being made more habitable for the white man and 
his sacred trust—the native. 


Almost invariably, the first penetrations into new country 
were made by an experienced District Officer, and a picked 
line of six to twelve native police. For weeks before the 
patrol left its comfortable outstation on the coast 
the whole of its small administrative personnel would be 
busy getting the medical supplies together and preparing 
the bundles of carefully packed stores, trade goods, tents, 
flys, bridging tackle, and other camp equipment. 


As the day for departure drew near, the 50-pound packs 
for the carriers increased in numbers, until all was ready, 
and safely stowed on the canoes that were to take the party 
with its impedimenta to the starting point up the river, 
or along the coast.to the most accessible tracks into the 
interior. 

Planning and preparation were always regarded as the 
most important part of long patrols. It was also the 
most irksome, because there was no thrill or adventure about 
it. For that reason, the day the party left the sta- 
tion was always one of relief ant anticipation, if not actually 
= occasion for general jollification and a party the night 
efore. 


Then followed the start, and with it the day-to-day hap- 
penings began to be recorded in the diaries as the party 
proceeded on its work of discovery, or the consolidation 
of Government control. 


The serious business was in hand. How contact was 
made with frightened or hostile tribes; how obstacles in the 
form of raging mountain torrents and sheer cliffs had to be 
overcome; how accident and food problems had to be handled 
are all stories in themselves. But the red colouring on the 
maps proves that the difficulties were surmounted, and sound 
foundations laid for the great build-up which is now taking 
place in that land mass lying due north of Australia, which 
we have already had to fight for, and which we must further 
develop if we wish our rights as Australians to remain un- 
challenged. 


THE PRESENT OUTLOOK IN AUSTRALIA 


Oversea currency balances stood at a record level of 
about £A840 million in the middle of 1951, and there was 
a tendency on many sides to regard these oversea resources 
as virtually impregnable. During the first six months of the 
current financial year they dwindled rapidly by approximately 
£A300 million. Since that date these resources have recorded 
still further substantial declines. This experience emphasises, 
perhaps more clearly than anything else, the need for a 
flexible approach to national problems in Australia. 


The heavily adverse balance of payments is due to a 
combination of circumstances, a heavy flow of imports accen- 
tuated by abnormal ordering and accelerated deliveries which 
were unexpectedly pushed forward ahead of expectations, a 
severe decline in the inflow of funds for investment which 
had been at a rapid rate in the last two financial years, and, 
finally, a drop in receipts for exports. It is the last men- 
tioned factor which, from the long term point of view, is the 
most important and by far the most disturbing. 


This decline is the result of a fall in the volume of ex- 
ports. Higher prices for the majority of our exports, notably 
wool, have masked the recent tendency towards a lower 
volume of individual items, particularly wheat, meat and 
dairy products. 


Secondary Industry 


During the war and postwar periods there was a vast 
growth in Australia’s secondary industries. This growth, 
originally stimulated by wartime needs, logically deve- 
loped into postwar years, when many of the industries 
which had been so considerably strengthened during the war 
were converted to peaceful activity. In few cases, however, 
have these new industries been able to anticipate a large 
export trade in the full weight of competition from the 
older established industrial countries. It still remains strik- 
ingly true that Australia depends for her oversea earnings 
upon her primary industries. Oversea income is essential 
if we are to be able to import urgently needed goods, not 
only in the category of finished products, but now, more 


than ever before, in the form of raw materials, which are 
not available in Australia, and must be imported to enable 
many of our vital industries to continue in production. 


Experience during the financial year to date shows that 
imports are continuing to run at a high level despite the 
abnormally heavy shipments in the later months of 1951, 
and the falling export income which could be expected in 
time to check demand for imports. In the national] interest, 
the authorities have taken steps to cut down the volume of 
imports of certain classes of goods. But, even though im- 
port restrictions have been considered unavoidable under pre- 
sent conditions, it is still important to stimulate ex- 
ports in a positive attempt to provide a long-term remedy 
for the oversea trade balance. 


Increased Exports 


The need is thus to stimulate exports in the interests 
of strengthening the economy; and if exports are to be 
increased it is essential to ensure that the right goods will 
be produced. Australia can be justifiably proud of the rapid 
industrial expansion of the last few years. The record of 
primary production, however, with declining export volume 
in many essential foodstuffs, emphasises that the economy 
has become unbalanced and that it will be necessary to bring 
it back to a proper balance before we can safely feel that 
we have the basic strength to proceed with further sub- 
stantial expansion. It has thus become imperative to ensure 
that the primary industries, and particularly foodstuffs, re- 
ceive the necessary stimulus to encourage them to expand 
production beyond recent levels. 


Shrinking wheat acreage and declining meat exports are 
two outstanding examples of the need for a fresh approach 
to Australia’s primary production. The experience of these 
two industries stands out in sharp. contradistinction to 
that of wool, and there must be lessons to be learned from 
these differences. Admittedly there is much to be said for 
a lower wheat acreage if it means that better use is being 
made of Australia’s agricultural areas, by the introduc- 
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tion of more scientific rotation systems and the adoption 
of methods which will restore fertility te the soil and avoid 
the risk of soil exhaustion which was a danger in earlier 
periods of Australia’s agricultural development. 


Essential Products 


Even if lower wheat acreage is partly attributable to 
better methods of husbandry and conservation of soil re- 
sources, it is important that the alternative uses of the 
land should yield essential products. Much has been said 
and written about the swing from wheat production to sheep 
grazing, although less has been heard of the change from 
wheat to other forms of grain crops, such as oats and barley. 
The significant feature here is’ not the variation in total 
acreage under agriculture, but the variation in acreage under 
wheat compared with the area under other types of grain 
which are generally more remunerative. 


Similarly, in the case of meat, the decline in quantity 
available for export is not entirely due to rising consumption 
in Australia. It is significant that producers of both wheat 
and meat in Australia sell their products under a govern- 
ment-controlled price system. 


Government controls are not the answer to the problem 
of raising the output of Australia’s agricultural and pastoral 
industries. If Australia is to achieve a significant increase 
in output it is important to restore the incentive of a flexible 
system. 


Price Stimulus 


Recent experience in Australia points plainly to the 
fact that price*is an important stimulus. 
course, be regarded as the only significant factor under exist- 
ing circumstances. The low prices of the 1930’s, followed hy 
the war and postwar periods, with controlled prices and labour 
shortages, have resulted in a long-term deterioration of Aus- 
tralia’s primary industries. Equipment must. be provided, 
and improvements must be made to properties to increase 
productivity. In large measure, these factors become matters 
of cost. Too little regard has been paid in Australia in 
recent years to the need for costs to be contained within rea- 
sonable limits, particularly in the major export industries. 
Primary industries are now in a position where their costs 


It cannot, of 


have been forced up by the circumstances of an economy which 
has undergone rapid expansion of secondary industry, with 
an accompanying serious shortage of labour in the basic pri- 
mary industries. 


Costs of Production 


Prices of some primary products are now based on costs 
of production; and it might be argued that this formula should 
provide a satisfactory means of meeting the requirements of 
cheap food for the home population and a reasonably low 
price for long-term export contracts, while at the same 
time maintaining an adequate return to the producer. The 
margin between cost of production and selling price is con- 
stantly narrowing in a period of rising costs. For these 
reasons, such methods have not solved the problem, because 
they have not provided the requisite measure of incentive 
to step up output. 


Under present circumstances, there is a great deal to 
be said for getting back to the market price system. But 
a more flexible price system should be accompanied by con- 
certed plans to provide necessary materials, supplies, and 
equipment at reasonable prices to enable improvements to 
be made, which are essential if output is to be increased. 


Other Incentives 


There are a number of means by which production can 
be encouraged. Freight concessions and subsidies on super- 
phosphate and other materials could make useful contributions, 
but a really significant reduction of the burden of taxation 
to the whole community would be a far more important 
stimulus to production. 


Whatever may be achieved by such methods, in the final 
analysis production depends on incentive, and the final deter- 
mihant of incentive is price. Increased prices of foodstuffs 
and raw materials bring their own problems, but we are faced 
with the difficulty that if we want more food we must be 
prepared to pay for it. There can be no doubt that Australia 
has the resources to produce vastly increased quantities of 
food. The problem is one of ensuring that the materials and 
equipment are provided, and that incentives to individual 
producers are sufficient to stimulate a really significant in- 
crease in output. 


QANTAS PROGRESS 1951 


By W. Hudson Fysh 


Since commercial aviation first started moving forward 
in Australia, each year has seen spectacular progress in de- 
velopment and expansion. A dissection of Australia’s air- 
line figures for last year shows that approximately 17% 


of the population of 8,000,000 makes at least one flight every 
12 months. 


This gain in air transport popularity is reflected in a 
review of the progress of Qantas Empire Airways Limited 
during 1951, statistics revealing a 20% increase over the 
1950 traffic figures. For the year ended 3lst December, 1951, 
94,543 passengers were carried by the Company, as against 
the 1950 total of 74,619. The average distance travelled 
by each passenger was 1,887 miles. Total passenger miles— 
178,421,600—have increased by more than 33% over the 1950 
figure of 133,000,000 miles. 


Whilst the quantity of first class mails uplifted remained 
approximately the same as in the previous year, the marked 
success of the second class air mail scheme which was first 


introduced in 19560, and the new air parcels post service re- 
sulted in an increase of some 134,400 lbs in uplifts of this 
type. The overall weight of mails of all classes carried 
on the services amounted to 1,835,000 lbs. The air cargo ton 


mile figure—7,750,000 shows an increase of approximately three 


quarters of a million ton miles over the 1950 figure. 


The range of the Qantas world-wide routes was further 
enlarged during the year and at the end of 1951, Qantas 
services were operating over routes totalling 40,839 un- 
duplicated miles. This network ranks as one of the most exten- 
sive of any world airline. During the year, the Company’s 
Skymasters commenced operations under charter to Tasman Em- 
pire Airways Limited across the Southern Tasman Sea on the 
once weekly return flight on T.E.A.L.’s new route between 
Me}]bourne and Christchurch. 


Frequencies to Japan were increased to meet the require- 
ments of the Australian Forces there and in Korea, and extra 
charters were flown to relieve New Zealand troops stranded 
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in Darwin as a result of the “Wahine” incident, to reinforce 
the Australian regiment, and to return Korean veterans to 
Australia. 

The policy of obtaining space for booking offices and other 
passenger amenities was furthered during 1951 with the 
opening of a new booking office at 69 Piccadilly in London in 
conjunction with B.O.A.C.—a modern office which has excited 
the favourable comments of British architects and interior 
decorators. 


Closer to home the opening of Qantas Passenger Terminal 
at the Wentworth Hotel in Sydney has done much to supply 
the long-felt needs for satisfactory handling facilities for the 
air travelling public. 


Of significant importance was the acceptance during the 
year by the Australian Government of the proposal to pur- 
chase three Super Constellation (1049C) aircraft for delivery 
at the end of 1953; the aircraft are needed to cater for heavy 
Kangaroo Route loadings and to provide increased passenger 
facilities generally, which are inherent in a spacious, long 
range, low operating cost type, such as the Super Constellation. 
Such forward planning is in line with Company policy, and 
follows the world trend to keep passenger fares at the lowest 
possible level. It is expected that the introduction of the 
Super Constellation will encourage greater volumes of 
“tourist” traffic as compared to the more exclusive “luxury” 
traffic enjoyed hitherto, though if the demand is there, this 
aircraft can be operated at a much higher luxury standard 
than present day aircraft. 

Further expansion is visualised for 1952. The Q.E.A. 
interest in the Indian Ocean has been kept alive since the 
inauguration of the Kangaroo Service between Perth and 
Colombo in 1943 when Australia’s broken air link with the 


United Kingdom was reinforced by long range Catalina flying 
boats. Now again, the Qantas flag is being flown in the 
Indian Ocean by charter flights for the R.A.A.F. construction 
group who are working on the re-establishment of Cocos 
Island as a strategic refuelling point on the long haul across 
to Johannesburg, South Africa, via Mauritius. 


The opening of this South African service, the target 
date for which is in the second half of this year, will be a 
most important event for Australia and our sister Dominion 
across the Indian Ocean. The service will add another 8,488 
miles to the Company’s unduplicated route mileage, increasing 
the figure to almost 50,000 miles. 


An increase in frequency on the main United Kingdom/ 
Australia route has been planned in conjunction with B.O.A.C. 
and alternative routings are to be introduced. Frequencies 
to Japan are also likely to be increased. Steady increases 
of traffic which have been evident right through the ‘history 
of air transportation should be well maintained on Australia’s 
overseas services, and increased numbers of aircraft will be 
necessary if Australia is to avail herself of the opportunity 
to~-build up her own air transport business and an adequate 
“merchant marine” of the air. 


Australia faces the problem of being increasingly in 
competition on its major routes with overseas operators who 
have finance available for aircraft purchase in the various 
currency areas. Until it is possible to obtain free finance 
to purchase in the world’s aircraft markets, Australia must 
experience extreme difficulty in matching our world competi- 
tors. Qantas aircraft are today showing the Australian flag 


in 16 countries, and Qantas’ Australian personnel continue to © 


attract attention wherever the flag is flown, to the ad- 
vantage of Australia. 
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SHOP WINDOW THE WORLD FOR 


1952 


Visit Britain in May for the most famous of all 
national trade fairs. Nowhere else can be seen 
such a vast and varied display of new products 
designed for the world by a single country. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 
MAY 5-16-LONDON-BIRMINGHAM 


INFORMATION about exhibitors, catalogues, special displays and 
facilities at the Fair can be obtained from the United Kingdom 
Trade Commissioner as Hong Kong. 
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SIR MILES THOMAS, CHAIRMAN OF B.O.A.C. 


Sir Miles Thomas, D.F.C., Chairman of B.O.A.C. has 
‘ked a great deal of experience into his fifty five years. 
ring this school days he decided that his particular in- 
est was engineering and transport. He served his time 
a premium pupil with a Birmingham engineering firm 
1 when World War I broke out he joined an armoured 
squadron. He fought through the German East African 


apaign and then decided to transfer to the Royal Flying > 


‘ps. He learnt to fly and qualified for his wings in Egypt 
Maurice Farmans, Bristol Bullets and other aircraft of 
early “stick and string” era. He was made an in- 
uctor at the newly formed aerial fighting school at 
liopolis on the strength of having been seen gaily stunting 
D.H.2 Pusher aircraft, which required more than usual 
nipulative ability. 


Sir Miles subsequently 
vy early Spads, Bristol 
noplanes, Sopwith 
mels and S.E. .5a’s on 
vice with operational 
iadrons in  Mesopo- 
Persia and South 
ssia. He was awarded 
- D.F.C. for aerial com- 
, and low ground straf- 
After the Armistice 
was offered a per- 
nent commission, but 
discovering that it 
olved forming threes 
Northolt at dawn he 
ided that he would find 
better outlet for his 
lities in civilian life. 
Jn leaving the service, 
Miles combined his 
rineering knowledge 
h a facility for writ- 
and became technical 
tor of motoring publi- 
ions. His main _ in- 
ests were the development of small economical cars and, 
the other end of the scale, the progress of multi-wheeled 
| track vehicles for cross country and military purposes. 
; early pamphlet on this subject created much interest at 
time, though he little knew then that in World War II 
would be called upon to play an important part in the 
vision of mechanised equipment for the Army. He main- 
ned an active interest in flying and took part in several 
es in the early “barnstorming” days of civil flying with 
P. Raynham—one of the early Atlantic pioneers—in an 
ro 504K (for which one good engine was made out of 
) scrapped units) and a Martinsyde F.6. 


In 1924 Sir Miles came into contact with Lord Nuffield 
en Mr. W. R. Morris) who offered him the post of adviser 
sales and commercial development. In those days Morris 
tors were making the early bull-nosed Cowley and Oxford 
s. The association between Sir Miles and Lord Nuffield lasted 

twenty five years, during which time the output of 
icles for the Morris Organisation rose from five hundred 
three thousand vehicles a week. By 1940 Sir Miles was 
naging Director and Vice-Chairman of the whole Nuffield 
zanisation. When the.group went over to munitions pro- 
‘tion in World War II it expanded until it was operating 
ne sixty thrée separate factories and was also adminis- 
ing the big aircraft repair organisation which put eighty 
ht thousand war planes back into the firing line. In 
\1 Sir Miles became Chairman of the Cruiser Tank Pro- 
stion Group and a member of the Government’s Advisory 
mmittee. He went to America as Chairman of the Govern- 
nt’s Tank Engine Mission in 1942. He was knighted in 


In the post-war era Sir Miles realised that the expansion 
colonial interests was of paramount importance to Britain’s 


well being and in 1947 he became Chairman of the Southern 
Rhodesia Development Co-ordinating Commission, which was 
set up by the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, Sir God- 
frey Huggins, to co-ordinate industrial and commercial de- 
velopment in Central Africa. He also became a Director of 
the British Government’s Colonial Development Corporation. 


In 1948 Sir Miles was appointed Deputy Chairman of 
B.O.A.C. and became Chairman on Ist July, 1949. At that — 
time the Corporation was incurring a deficit of the order of 
£8,000,000 a year and the improvement that has been made 
is a tribute to the effort involved. When Sir Miles became 
Chairman of the Corporation he said he was undertaking 
his new duties with a sense of high adventure. He described 
the task he was tackling as “hard and exciting’. His first 
hand flying experience, his practical engineering and back- 
ground of highly competitive commercial undertakings were 
first class equipment for the work he had to do. During his 
term of office with B.O.A.C. Sir Miles has been President 
of the International Air Transport Association. He is also 
President of the Advertising Association—an expression of 
his interest in global affairs and modern progress in industry 
and commerce. 
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FORMOSAN CITRONELLA OIL 
By J. Y. Yang $1 


Citronella oil is obtained from the plant which is a peren- 
nial herb of the same name, citronella. By utilizing the 
arable land on the hills, Formosan farmers cultivate the herb 
for its oil as a by-product by planting the roots into the soil 
ploughed in ridges. The roots thus planted sprout and grow 
up naturally. 


Cultivation of Citronella: Citronella cultivation in 
Formosa is estimated at 3,700,000 to 3,800,000 acres, about 
80% of which, or 2,355,000 acres, are located in Mew Li 
Hsien, the chief productive area on the island. Ta Hoo, Tung 
Lo and Sham Char of Mew Li Hsien are the producing 
centers, the oil of which is usually accumulated in the oil 
dealers’ hands in Mew Li, the concentration point, through 
the sales of small quantities made by the farmers who pur- 
chase household commodities in turn to meet their home 
requirements. 


Yield of oil: At the time of maturity, the entire plahts 
are cut down and taken to distillers for their oil contents 
yield rate of which is around 5%. Three crops are gathered 
each year. 


The yield of oil during the first and the third year after 
planting is usually less than that of the second year because 
the one or three years old roots are either too young or too 
old. The greatest yield of oil, averaging 55 kgs. per acre, is 
obtained from crops during the second year. The farms with 
roots aged three years are therefore usually replaced by young 
plants. Citronella requires both adequate rainfall and sun- 
shine as other semi-tropical or tropical plants do. | 


Seasonal changes also affect the oil content of the three 
crops in a year, thas: First crop—The first cut takes place in 
May and gives the greatest yield of oil. Second crop—The 
second cut takes place in August and gives yield of oil only 
equivalent to 80% of the previous crop. Third crop—The 
third cut takes place in December and gives the least yield 
of oil only equivalent to one third of the first crop. 


Yearly production and beneficiaries: According to the 
estimate made by The Formosan Co-operative Association of 
Citronella Oil Producers & Dealers, the yearly production for 
1949 was 250 short tons valued at US$700,000; for 1950, 
600 short tons worth $2,000,000 and for 1951, 1000 short tons 
worth $3,000,000. 


Formosan output among world production of citronella oil 
is compared in the following table: 


Citronella was introduced into Formosa from Java byt hi 
Japanese during their occupation of the island. It was said>$1.é 
that yearly production prior to the Second World War once Man 
reached the peak of 1000 tons but dropped sharply in the 
course of the War. When the writer was in Formosa, the's fil 
total quantity of oil available was from 50 to 100 tons only.e P 
Local farmers were interested in citronella raising. From(#0 } 
time to time United States and other buyers were offering )pppe 
higher and higher prices. These factors stimulated an upward's yé 
productive trend starting with 250 tons in 1949, to 600 tons/{d. 
in 1950 and reaching a new peak of 1000 tons in 1951.} no 
Continual progress on this line has been checked, however, by 
a drop in world markets at present. 


Quality of oil: The citronella cultivated in Formosa ishdle 
of the same type as Cybopogon Winterianus (Jowitt) in Java |Chj; 
Since the herbs were transplanted from Java, the quality of\pmo 
Formosan citronella oil is almost the same as the Java type,}h g 


the full specifications of which are given below: ngs 

Minimum Maximum 

Optical Rotation in mm. tube at 25°C. ............ +1°50° et 

Tota! Geraniol 85% 90% hilal 

Solubility : At 25°C. one volume of this oil is completely soluble in:? S@ 

equal volume of 90% alcoho] by volume ‘aus 

0.9 volume of 80% alcohol by volume ‘ren 

4.6 volumes of 70% alcohol by volume rd t 

velo 


The proper code word used in “Acme Commodity Phrase jtes. 
Code” for this oil is YAANZ—Citronella Oil, Java, Fair Mer- 
chantable Quality, guaranteed to contain 85 percent Geraniol A 
packed in drums. Dealing with Formosan citronella oil, ex- "m0 
porters usually have to quote “guarantee total geraniol 85% 0 t 
over and citronellal 35% over’ in respect of the quality of the 1kin 
oil at the time of making an offer. lue 


Uses: Citronella oil is generally used for perfumery pre- iss 
paration and in soap making. Recently Americans use it to » ne 
prepare synthetic menthol crystals. The quantity consumed ond 
in this new industry is much bigger than quantities used in ae 
other lines. 


‘ing 
World production: Besides Formosa and Java, Ceylon and 51. 
Guatemala are other producers of citronella oil in the world. rect 


ile 

World Production of Citronella Oil the 

ron 

Quantity Unit———————-Short tons the 

Value Unit U.S. Dollars al 

* Formosa **Ceylon tJava t+Guatemala Total the 

Quantity Value Quantity value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value ce 

250 $ 700,000 784 517 $468,158 de 

600 $2,000,000 831 491 $568,947 citi 
1000 $3,000,000 800 400 375 2,575 

Sources of data: * The Formosan Co-operative of Citronella Oi] Producers & Dealers. S 

** Kung Sheung Daily News, Hongkong. ron 

+ Custom Return of Java. »ply 

++ Kung Sheung Daily News, Eongkong. ‘aus 

lan 

Citronella oil plays an important part in Formosan export Formosa leads in world production, Ceylon comes second, Java oy; 

trade and it benefits a portion of the population, about third and Guatemala fourth. The citronella of Ceylon is not tic 

50,000. ‘Families engaged in cultivation are over 8,000 in of the same botanic species as that of Java and in commerce  ,. 


number with 25,000 planters and 15,000 dependents. Oil 
dealers, exporters and their assistants and dependents roughly 
amount to 10,000 in all. 


Brief history: At the beginning of September 1946, the 
writer went to Formosa to investigate the local production 
of vegetable oils for China Vegetable Oil Corporation. He 
visited the producing centers Ta Hoo, Tung Lo, Sham Char 
and the concentration point, Mew Li and met a great number 
of citronella planters on the occasion. A part of data on this 
subject was collected from the trip. 


is known as “Estate quality” which contains 60% geraniol rid 
only. Whether the citronella cultivated in Guatemala belongs 
to the same type as Java or Ceylon is unknown to the writer, ob 
as no reference is available. 


Buyers: United States buys 70% to 80% of world total : pi 
production. The remaining 20% to 30% is distributed among “npe 
U.K., Switzerland, Holland, Japan and France, among which 
U.K. ranks first, Switzerland second, Holland third, Japan ich 
fourth and France last. U.K. obtains most oil from Ceylon. - n 
Switzerland buys from any place. Holland buys from Java, 
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ylon or Hongkong. A small portion of Formosan citronella 
is sold to Japan. 


Price trend: Price per pound cif American ports ran from 
$$1.20 to US$1.40 during 1947 and 1948 with a slow upward 
idency. It stuck in the vicinity of US$1.40 during the 
| by$t half of 1949; in the second half of the year it came to 
said $1.50, $1.55 and $1,60 at the end 1949. The strong 
once mand brought about a great expansion in citronella cultiva- 

During the first quarter of 1950, the upward tendency 
s firm and reached a climax of $1.65, the highest on record. 
price began to decline during the rest of 1950, was 
0 in June and around $1.00 in October. In 1951, price 
pped from $0.95 to the vicinity of $0.65. On March 15th 
year it went down to $0.48 which was the lowest on re- 
d. The present price spreads between $0.48 and $0.52 show- 
no sign of improvement whatsoever. 


uring 1946 to 1948, citronella oil was a small item among 
mosan produce and strange to say Chinese exporters neither 
died nor heard about it since no citronella was cultivated 
China. Traders from Shanghai or Hongkong who came to 
mosa on business were interested in main items of produce 
h as sugar, tea, camphor, and as a rule neglected small 
gs like citronella oil. At that time, Formosa was more or 
isolated from the rest of the world. Direct trade with 
eign countries did not exist due to lack of trading facilities 
h as services of shipping, banking, cabling, public survey- 


50" , etc. Only facilities for domestic trade with China were 
90% hilable. Import into and export from Formosa were mostly 


ducted via Shanghai, with small lots via Hongkong. At 
same time, export trade of China was greatly curtailed 
ause exporters suffered from devaluation of currency and 
render of foreign exchange to the government. It was a 
d time for citronella oil in its infancy. But it kept on 
eloping under the encouraging demand by the United 
tes. 


rase 
niol| After the political changes in 1949, the situation in 
ex- |(mosa improved in every respect. The island has entered 


o trading with the western world. Facilities of shipping, 
the iking, cabling, etc. for foreign trade have been established. 
lue of Formosan currency has been stabilized by monetary 
orm. All these factors have at a time encouraged the pro- 
‘tion and export trade of citronella oil. Both production 
d i selling price showed a remarkable improvement since the 
i <~ ond half of 1949. The former reached a climax of 1000 
Mm srt tons in 1951 and the latter reached a climax of $1.65 
‘ing the first quarter of 1950 and then dropped throughout 
and 51. Up to the present time, selling price shows no prospect 
. recovery. In 1950, production was twice the output in 1949 
__. ile average selling price was 33% higher than the average 
the previous year. Therefore 1950 was the best year for 
ronella planters. The situation is deteriorating this year. 
the yearly production remains the same as that in 1951 
about 1000 tons, the total value will be US$1,000,000, 
the average price is foreseen to be around $0.50 only. 
ue §=6ce again it is proven that supply in excess of demand is 
: deciding factor which causes the decline in selling price 
citronella oil. 


Suggestions for relief: Formosa cannot dominate the 
ronella oil market in spite of controlling two fifths of world 
yply. It is difficult for Formosa to raise the selling price 
‘ause the island is not the sole producer of citronella oil. 
iancial aid to producers and export sales under a “joint 
ount system” with a view to eliminating blindfold com- 
ition are effective measures to protect Formosan citronella 

trade. But buyers and producers in other parts of the 
rld will determine the price. Theoretically, the highest 
ce may not be the highest profit. The highest profit can 
obtained only by securing the maximum yearly sales at 
reasonably advantageous and approximately constant sell- 
‘ price. Reducing the cost of production in order to make 
ong ‘npetition possible with other producers in the world is 
1ich + only way by which the goal of highest profit can be 
iched. Reduction of cost can be worked out by the follow- 
lon. ; measures: 


(A) Fertilizing. Formosan citronella grows in a semi- 
wild state after plantation. According to the result of ex- 
periments made by Japanese, the yield of oil in the second 
year after planting was 55 kgs. per acre without manuring, 
but it can be increased up to 185 kgs. per acre after being 
manured with 200 kgs. of sulphate of ammonia and 15,000 kgs. 
of organic fertilizers. The cost of manuring is immaterial 
when compared with great gains in oil content of citronella. 
The above experiments have been proved correct. There- 
fore it is worthwhile to fertilize the citronella farms on the 
island to secure greater result. 


(B) Improvement of distillation. The native distilling 
methods now in use are rather primitive ones which usually 
consist of a retort having a false bottom whereupon the cut 
plants are placed. The bottom of the retort is filled with 
water and low heat is applied to. The oil of citronella is 
volatilized, carried over and condensed in jars or small tanks. 
The writer saw several distillers in Ta Hoo. Everything 
seemed to be all right except that leakage occurred in most 
cases. Modern distillers are used in Java and they run 
under air pressure 2.5 to 3.0 for two hours each retort 
only. The yield of oil as distilled by modern equipment in 
Java is 20% higher as compared with the native way in 
Formosa. Conditions in Formosa are, however, different from 
those in Java. Formosan citronella is usually cultivated on 
the hills. The fresh herbs should be taken to the distillers 
as soon as they are cut. It would be unsuitable to use modern 
equipment in the industry in Formosa because the collection 
and transportation of fresh herbs from different plantations 
or orgs over rough or difficult footpaths is very incon- 
venient. 


SC 


LUXURY TRAVEL 
CHARTER FLIGHTS 
SPEED CARGO 
Regular schedules to 
TOKYO IWAKUNI PUSAN OKINAWA 
TAIPEL HONGKONG BANGKOK 
For CHARTER FLIGHTS 
Phone 20057, 208 Edinburgh House 


CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT 


General Agents: 
PHILIPPINE AIR LINES, 
Peninsula Hotel, Telephone 58758 
TA HING COMPANY 
St. George’s Building, Telephone 31288 & 31289 


INC. 
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THE JAPANESE ECONOMY IN 


Prices 

Compared with the brisk activity of 1950 which had 
resulted from the outbreak of the Korean war, the Japanese 
economy disclosed weaknesses in many respects during 1951. 
These were especially noticeable in the price movements 
which generally mirror various economic factors. In re- 
viewing economic activities in Japan during 1951, the price 
fluctuations, their causes and their effects should be con- 
sidered. 


Recent price trends in Japan may be divided into three 
periods. The first was one of steadily rising prices which 
began in 1950 with the outbreak of the Korean war and 
which continued through April, 1951. The second period 
from May through August, 1951, was one of business in- 
activity and declining prices. This trend appears to have 
been stopped during the third period, which began in 
September, 1951, and has continued to the present time. 


The price movements of the first and second period are 
well shown by the changes in the price indexes during these 
periods. Prices rose 65 percent during the first period but 
dropped 7 percent during the second. The wholesale price 
index for Tokyo showed a similar tendency, with a 53 per- 
cent rise during the first period and a 4 percent drop during 
the second. The same happened in the case of retail prices, 
which rose 47 percent during the first period and dropped 
7 percent during the second period. 


The indexes for export and import prices, based on con- 
tract prices, also rose 86 percent and 44 percent respectively 
during the first period. The far greater increase in export 
prices indicated that world markets during that period 
were becoming sellers’ markets. During the business dull- 
ness of the second, export: prices dropped 18 percent and 
those for imports 27 percent, indicating a reversal in the 
world market situation to one of buyers’ markets. As a 
result, the balance sheets of many Japanese manufacturers 
and trading companies showed great profits at the end of 
._ March, 1951, but these firms later suffered heavy losses 
when prices declined. They had lacked foresight in hurriedly 
making import transactions during the January to March 
period when import prices were highest. 


The causes of the great rise in prices that occurred 
during the first period were: (1) the rising costs of imports 
which have already been mentioned (2) rising freight charges 
which amounted on the average to three times as much as 
before the outbreak of the Korean war and (3) the aboli- 
tion of Government subsidies (those for iron and steel were 
abolished in July and those for caustic soda in September). 
In addition, there were many _ speculative transactions. 
However, there are always reasons for speculative trans- 
actions. In this case the following factors were involved: 
(1) It was generally believed that prices for imports would 
rise more and more in the future. (2) It was feared that 
imports might stop entirely if the war in Korea became 
more critical. (3) It was believed that a serious shortage 
of shipping all over the world would affect our imports even 
more seriously. (4) It was feared that delay in the adop- 
tion of import credit measures would also make future im- 
ports more difficult. (5) It was believed, on the other hand, 
that the great amount of special procurement purchasing 
by the United Nations Army and increasing exports would 
bring pressure on domestic consumption and _ production. 
(6) It was generally predicted that inflation would reappear. 
Many of these problems were beyond the power of Japan 
to deal with, both politically and economically. There- 
fore, the fact that some speculative transactions were made 


1951 AND OUTLOOK FOR 1952 


in those days must be considered unavoidable under the 
then prevailing circumstances. 


During the second period, from May through August, 
1951, commodity prices all over the world began to decline, 
especially in’ Japan. This indicated the belief that the 
causes not only of the price rises in the first period but 
also of the speculative transactions had vanished. It was 
felt that the strained relations between the United 
States and Soviet Russia centering around the Korean war 
were becoming less critical. Also, progress was being made 
in the rearmament program of the United States. Con- 
sequently, the keen race for the procurement of goods in 
world markets began to wane and the world markets were 
no longer primarily sellers’ markets. In Japan imports 
which previously had been rather limited had swelled during 
the first half of 1951 as the result of the import contracts 
made during January to March as already has been men- 
tioned. Therefore, it was believed that the country had 
procured sufficient raw materials for future production, 
thereby eliminating all the reasons for speculative trans- 
actions. Moreover, as the imports had occurred when prices 
were at their peak, it was generally predicted that high 
costs and low selling prices would become unavoidable in 
the future; so prices began to drop sharply. 


On the surface, price developments during the third 
period which began in September, 1951, may be considered 
a continuation of those of the second period. But at the 
same time they have given a foretaste of gradual rise in 
prices, because basically they have reflected the unsettled 
world situation and an inflationary tendency. The weekly 
wholesale price index of the Economic Stabilization Board 
showed a higher level after September than in August 
which saw the lowest level, and has been going up more 
sharply since the beginning of this year. But, taking into 
consideration the fact that the January to March period is 
the tax collection period and is also the period when the 
Bank of Japan customarily tightens up on its huge advances 
to commercial banks, it is improbable that this index will 
go up sharply during this period unless the world situation 
changes very much. 


Production Problems 


_ Excessive investment in the field of industrial equipment 
has recently become a problem in Japan. Restoration of 
production facilities and equipment to the extent necessary 
to maintain the minimum living standards of our country 
was the principal objective of our industrial reconstruction 
during the postwar inflation period. After the formulation 
of the Dodge Plan, however, production expansion aimed 
at the procurement of foreign exchange through exports in 
anticipation of the discontinuance of United States aid to 
Japan was considered necessary. After the outbreak of the 
Korean war it became even more necessary to expand in- 
dustrial production in order to meet the special procurement 
demands of the United Nations Army. As a result, the 
index of industrial production prepared by the Allied Occu- 
pation authorities showed a 51.4 percent increase in the 
production level during the year following the outbreak of 
the Korean war in June, 1950, whereas during the preceding 
six months it had been only 36 percent higher than the 
average for 1948. However, after the beginning of declining 
prices in May, 1951, export contracts greatly decreased and 


many of them were cancelled. Even today, exports are still . 


very dull. Moreover, owing to the recent severe powe1 
shortage, the full operation of the nation’s industry is stil! 
impossible, although production is now 40 percent above the 
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rewar level. Therefore, if viewed relatively, the produc- 
ion equipment today is still in many respects more than 
aough. 


Expansion of productive power is nevertheless very neces- 
ary for the sake of economic self-support. Consequently, 
he excessive investment of today is not absolute. So long 
s such excessive investment is only a relative phenomenon, 
apan’s economy should not in the future go in the direc- 
ion of diminished production. Rather, positive steps must 
e taken so as to tide over this phenomenon. Although it 
3; desirable to restrict loan expansion where unnecessary 
nd not urgent, yet it would not be fair to consider those 
sans designed to positively assist production as contributing 
irectly to inflation. It is far from correct to say that today’s 
ising prices are solely due to currency and loan expansion. 
If inflation resulting from large Government expenditures 
ppears, it would of course be a different story). Rather, 
t may be said that success in checking this tendency will 
epend upon whether or not we can increase production. 


That inflation does not always result from currency and 
oan expansion is shown by the fact that during the period of 
usiness inactivity from April through August, 1951, whereas 
nk deposit increased by Y83.4 billion with loans totalling 
(258.1 billion, the Bank of Japan’s advances increased 
(109.9 billion, and money in circulation increased by Y18.4 
iillion, the prices of commodities dropped 7 percent. The 
auses of the drop in commodity prices during this period 
lespite the expansion in currency and loans were: (1) the 
lrop in exports which has been mentioned above brought 
tbout a temporary oversupply of goods in domestic markets; 
2) the import contracts concluded during January to March 
‘mounting to $800 million resulted in the expectation of 
imple future production; and (3) there was little public 
lemand even though the untimely import transactions (for 
vhich mistakes in Government policy were to a large extent 
‘esponsible) had resulted in such high costs and low prices 
hat some firms were compelled to dump their products in 
lomestic markets. 


As long as Japan’s economy rests on a weak basis, it 
s all the more desirable to seek an effective solution to 
these problems, not merely by monetary measures, but by 
sstablishing an over-all policy. 


Banking 


The business activities in Japan became dull after April. 
(in May corporation tax payments were made in addition to 
che payment of dividends. 
‘he problem of loans needed because of overdue USANCE 
‘redits!) for January-March imports. In addition, some extra 
»perational funds were demanded because of the slack in 
2xports. Consequently, fund requirements became more and 
more acute. Additional loans were also needed because of 
che heavy burden of taxes on the economy. During the first 
quarter of the Government’s 1951 fiscal year, from April 
through June, the Government’s income was Y65.3 billion 
more than its expenditures. The Bank of Japan’s loans in- 
creased Y63.2 billion during the same period, with the amount 
of currency in circulation remaining about the same. During 
the second quarter of the fiscal year, however, the net income 
of the Government was only Y40.2 billion, whereas the Bank 
of Japan’s advances increased by Y55.0 billion. Thus, the 
increases in the loans by the Bank of Japan during the 


1. On Septermter 25, 1950 the Japanese 
the Bank of Japan Usance System in 
difficulties of importers. This system 
payment of their import bills for three months because the Foreign 
Kxchange Special Account pays their import bil's at sight. The 
importers must, however, pay for their bil's to the Foreign Exchange 
a Account within three months after the receipt of the import 
pills. 


Government estab'ished the 
order to ease the financial 
allows importers to defer 
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After June there came to the fore’ 


first half of the fiscal year, from April through September, 
were Y12.7 billion more than the net income of the Govern- 
ment during that period. 


The heavy lending by the banks during the first and 
second quarters of the Government’s 1951 fiscal year resulted 
in strong demands to tighten up on loans during the third 
quarter. However, at that time the nation faced an un- 
precedented shortage of electric power. This resulted in the 
need for large amounts of funds for: (1) increased operational 
expenses because of decreased production, (2) the construc- 
tion of power generating plants for private use, and (3) 
the purchase of coal. Moreover, consideration then of the 
abolition of the rice rationing system resulted in many delays 
in rice deliveries. At the end of the year exports were still 
not very promising, but they were a little better than before. 
In November, corporation tax and dividend payments were 
made. It is now predicted that it will be almost impossible 
for the commercial banks to return their borrowings to the 
Bank of Japan. 


As steps intended to enable the commercial banks to 
stand on their own feet and become independent of the Bank 
of Japan, the Ministry of Finance and the Bank of Japan 
took such ‘measures as the raising of the latter’s official rate 
of interest in October and the adoption of a special higher 
interest rate system to apply when loans exceed standard 
amounts fixed for each bank by the Bank of Japan. How- 
ever, the present dependence of the commercial banks on 
the Bank of Japan is the result of basic problems which lie 
at the core of Japan’s economy. Since Japan’s economy 
lacks the basis on which the nation’s present monetary policy 
could display its theoretical value, any attempt to seek a 
solution which does not deal with the fundamental problems 
involved will be no more than a mere patch-up measure. 4,4 


Outlook for 1952 

With the coming into force of the Peace Treaty for 
Japan, Japan must renew her determination to make her 
economy self-supporting. In an economic sense, a _ self- 
supporting economy means balanced international trade 
and domestic economic stability. In order to maintain 
these, it will be necessary to effectively and simultaneously 
(1) expand productive power and (2) prevent inflation. But, 
until] the present tension in international relations dis- 
appears, Japan will not be able to free itself from fear of 
being unable to maintain and expand its production. This 
fear is also the biggest cause of high costs. It is directly 
related to the problem of imports and also to the constant 
fluctuations in import prices. In order to obtain the neces- 
sary dollar funds for economic self-support during the com- 
ing year, Japan must manufacture goods for both export 
and the special procurement recuirements of the United Na- 
tions Army in addition to those needed for domestic con- 
sumption. There will also be additional expenditures in- 
cluding those for the maintenance of internal peace and 
order and for reparations. During 1951, the total value of 
national production is estimated to have reached Y5,219.1 
billion. Of this total, 143 percent consisted of: (1) $401.8 
million or 2.7 percent for supplies for special procurement 
purchases by the United Nations Army; (2) $134 billion or 
92 percent for exports; (3) Y95.2 billion or 1.8 percent 
for expenses of the Allied Occupation; and (4) Y31 billion 
or 0.6 percent for police reserve expenses. During the next 
year Japan shall have to bear a considerably heavier burden 
from expenses which are virtually of a rearmament character 
as well as reparations. This will put great pressu~e on 
the national economy unless the total national production 
goes up considerably. Therefore, the expansion of produc- 
tive power must be considered the primary requisite of the 
economy for 1952 and after. 
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The expansion of productive power,. however, will in- 
evitably result in greater demand for industrial funds. 
Therefore, the second problem is how to meet such demands 
without causing inflation. This requires a greater ‘accumula- 
tion of private capital. However, the Government’s budget 
for the 1952 fiscal year is expected to reach Y852.7 billion 
or 7.4 percent more than that for the present fiscal year. 
Tax reduction therefore, can hardly be expected: Without 
tax reduction, a greater accumulation of private capital will 
be impossible. 
then have to supply even more industrial funds than during 
1951. This will yet further increase the excess lending by 
the commercial banks. 


Under existing economic conditions in Japan it is quite 
unreasonable to think that national expenditures amounting 
to Y852.7 billion can be provided for by merely raising taxes. 
This-is far from true in the present state of Japan’s eco- 
nomy. Also, even though the corporation tax rates have 
been increased the Government’s estimates concerning ex- 
pected increases in the revenues from this tax during the 
next fiscal year are far too large. It is dangerous to be 
too optimistic regarding the corporation tax revenues for 
the next fiscal year merely because of the successful results 
of the collection of this tax during the last year when rates 
were lower. Business profits have been decreasing gradually 
since the last settlement of accounts in March 1951 when 
they were at their peak. Recent economic conditions in the 
country indicate that these profits will not increase as 
much as has been expected by the Government. In this 
case, an attempt to push through tax collections would 
result only in a greater shortage of operational funds. This 


If this is the case, the Bank of Japan will 


would make it more and more difficult for business enter- 
prises to supply industrial funds with their own capital 
Instead, it would become more and more necessary for them 
to. borrow money from banks. | 


This: can easily be seen from the fact that borrowings 
from the Bank of Japan by all banks throughout the country 
have been increasing year by year since 1949. The monthly 
average of such borrowing was -Y76 billion in 1949, YJ11lé 
billion in 1950, and now is over $200 billion. This continued 
increase of borrowings by the banks from the Bank of 
Japan is the natural consequence of the shortage of opera- 
tional funds in private enterprises as a result of unreason- 
ably heavy taxation. In other words, the present revenues 
are not all based on the actual strength of the national 
economy but, instead, partially represent credits. Therefore, 
the present over-supply of loans by the bank really represents 
a concealed deficit in the national budget. If viewed from 
the standpoint of the overall balance of the national economy, 
this deficit is increasing year by year. 


In conclusion, one may say that part of the funds which 


will be needed for production expansion will have to be 


supplied through some form of inflation. The most important 
thing now is to what extent the supply of such funds of an 
inflationary character can be limited. Unless a bold and 
positive policy is taken to promote the accumulation of pri- 
vate capital, it will be impossible to eliminate the major 
roots of inflation before such inflation takes a definite shape. 
In order to do this, what is needed more than anything else 
is the revision of the present tax structure, which is admit- 
tedly very good theoretically, but which is not well suited 
for present economic conditions in Japan. 


SEAWEED IN FAR EASTERN COMMERCE 


Seaweed is included in the botanical 
classification of algae. The majority are 


Strictly speaking, there is no connection 
between the two products. 


Seaweed, being the crude material, 
has a much lower commercial value, and 
the 150 tons imported in 1951, mainly 


Isinglass is from Indonesia is valued at $59,000. Ex- 


aquatic plants, either free floating (plank- 
ton) or attached to substratum. There 
are three main groups, green, brown 
and red. Seaweeds have been used as 
food, but, except in China and Japan 
where many kinds of food are still made 
from them, the eating of seaweed is on 
the decline. In all countries in the world 
with borders on the sea, the use of sea- 
weed for fodder and manure is very Old. 
In the former case the animal is either 
allowed to graze at will where supplies 
are-available or the seaweed is collected, 
cut up and mixed with other fodder. 


Since transport costs of raw seaweed 
are prohibitive, modern practice is to 
dry the weeds and grind them into a 
meal for use as a mixture with other 
feeding stuffs. The meal is rich in 
mineral salts and the proportions of meal 
required are roughly 24 to 5 per cent 
of the final volume of feed. 


Experiments have however shown the 
nutritive value of seaweed meal to be 
low, being only somewhat better than 
good hay. It is suggested that its use in 
by feeding should be discouraged as it 
has an unfavourable effect on the utilisa- 
tion of the protein from the foods with 
which it is mixed. 

Seaweed meal thas never been used 
to any great extent in Malaya and the 
marine products of commerce which are 
familiar in Malaya are variously described 
as agar-agar or isinglass. 


a fish glue, whose chief constituent is 
gelatin for use in the fining of beer and 
wines. 

Agar-agar, a true seaweed product, 
is used as a substitute for size, as a 
laxative and in the preparation of various 
media for the culture of many kinds of 
bacteria and moulds. 


Among the largest users is the baking 
industry. Agar is added to icings to 
prevent their becoming sticky or brittle 
and as a stabiliser in merringue and pie 
fillings. Part or all of the gel-forming 
substances in jelly, desserts, puddings, 
jam or preserves may be agar. 


Agar is mainly used in laxatives, and 
is superior to all other types because of 
the absence of undesirable side effects. 
Since agar is indigestible, it passes through 
the digestive system unchanged. 

Agar in culture media, solidifies the 
nutrient broth and if an inoculum is 
spread on an agar surface, the bacteria 
cannot move and form colonies composed 
of cells from one original cell. 


In Malayan statistics agar-agar and 
isinglass are combined under the general 
term of isinglass. Malayan imports of 
isinglass including agar-agar amounted 
to 141 tons, valued at $818,000, of which 
87 tons came from Japan and 54 tons from 
Korea. Only 55 tons of this was exported, 
28 tons to Indonesia and 20 tons to 
Thailand. 


ports were mainly to the United Kingdom. 
There is some local collection of sea- 
weed mainly at Siglap and Bedok, and 
small quantities of agar-agar are pro- 
duced. 


The following is a brief account of 
the Japanese agar-agar industry. 


Many kinds of seaweed are used in 
the manufacture of agar-agar but the 
two main types are Gelidium Amansii and 
Gelidium  Pacificum. The method of 
collection varies according to local con- 
ditions and though the process is ela- 
borate, the appliances used are simple 
and inexpensive. 


After collection, the seaweed is spread 
on bamboo racks to dry, being partly 
bleached in the process. All dried sea- 
weed is bought by the Central Federation 
of Fishermen’s Co-operative Association 
which in turn allocates it to the branches 
of the Japan Agar Agar Central Distri- 
bution Company in the various proces- 
sing centres. 


Since favourable atmospheric conditions 
are essential, processing of the seaweed 
is confined to certain areas and for a 
comparatively short season from Decem- 
ber to February. The process of manu- 
facture is for the seaweed to be placed 
in large cement bins about 10 feet by 3 
by 13 and covered with cold water. During 
the period of soaking which takes from 
10-25 hours depending on texture, the 
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aweed is strained and all foreign matter 
moved. The water in the tanks should 
» soft and its temperature should not 
above 10° centigrade. 


After soaking the material is washed, 
ft texture weed by washing machine 
id hard texture type by mechanical 
yunding in pits. The washed seaweed 
then placed in clean cement tanks and 
lowed to drain. 


The next stage, the boiling of the weeds 
the most important of the processes. 
he various types of weed must be mixed 
correct proportions and the tempera- 
ire strictly controlled. The boiling 
nks are made of wood, holding 3,400 
‘res of water. The water is first boiled 


a quarter of an hour. The entire batch 
is left to simmer for 18 hours; sodium 
peroxide being added as a bleaching agent 
five minutes before the liquid is removed 
from the tank. 


The liquid in the tanks is then poured 
to straining tanks and filtered, the pro- 
cess taking about two hours. The filtrate 
is collected in a bath, tilted to one 
corner, and as it settles, is run off at 
different levels, the last two inches con- 
taining most of the impurities being pro- 
cessed and sold separated. 


The strained liquid is poured into trays 
measuring 3 feet long by 1 foot wide by 
3 inches deep, and solidifies when the 
temperature drops to 40° centigrade. 


night and thawing and drying by day 
which completes the dehydration process. 


The finished product is pearly white, 
shiny and semi-transparent. The yield 
from the original batch of seaweed of 
225 kilogram is about 53 kilogram or 23 
per cent. 


Examination and grading of the manu- 
factured agar-agar is done by the Japan 
Agar Agar Distribution Central Company. 
In grading for quality, the shape, colour, 
degree of hardness, jelly strength, vis- 
cosity, solubility in water, moistures and 
protein content are all taken into account. 


The characteristics of the three export 
grades are:— 


Crud Insolubl 
id the hard types of seaweed added The contents of each tray are then cut Solidity Protein Material 
-st, sulphuric acid being added as soon into sections of 2% by 3 by 18 inches Geet percent percent 
; the water comes to boil again. The and left in the open for two to three days ; 4 ‘es sens oo a than 
ird weeds ase boiled for 14 hours and ffor preliminary hardening. The final aac >’. a 
ie soft weeds added last and boiled for stage is the successive: slow freezing at SO décueuvyess 100 3.0 4.0 
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NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
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T. van Gulik, 
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SINGAPORE LEATHER FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION 


Apart from the Chinese shoe shops 
where cobblers are still making shoes 
by the age-old handwork process, Singa- 
pore possesses the only leathershoe fac- 
tory in Malaya run on modern lines with 
mechanical equipment and methods com- 
parable to those pertaining in other parts 
of the world. 


This factory markets its products in 
Singapore, the Federation of Malaya 
and Borneo. Even though the volume of 
its production has risen by about 300 
per cent since 1948, this is still insuffi- 
cient to meet the requirements of the 
local population. Imports into Malaya 
in 1951 amounted to 950,000 pairs, prin- 
cipally from the United Kingdom, India 
and Hongkong to supplement the local 
production. 


The selling prices of the Singapore 
products are based on the actual pro- 
duction cost which includes, among other 
items, the cost of materials and the 
wages paid. In the days of short supplies, 
this policy has acted as a stabilising in- 
fluence on the prices of shoes sold in the 
local market. 


Although the price of good quality sole 
leather (bends) and wages went up con- 
siderably since 1950, prices of shoes have 
not risen by the same proportion. The 
following table shows the comparative in- 
creases. 


The cost of sole leather given in the 
table below is the average price of this 
material over a period of a few months 
from different sources and the figure for 
wages is the average for the same period 
for workers on different operations. The 
average price of gent’s shoe given is the 
average price of a typical pair sold in 
the local market. 


Prices of footwear have not risen cor- 
respondingly to the rise in the price of 
materials and the rates of wages paid, 
because of the increased efficiency of 
the local workers and the savings effected 
by the introduction of more modern 
equipment. 


There is, however, considerable room 
for improvement as the local output per 
worker is still much below that of similar 
factories in Europe and elsewhere. 


There is, at present, a downward ten- 
dency in the prices of materials but wages 
are being maintained at the same high 
levels as in 1951. Any further reductions 
in the prices of footwear will, therefore, 
depend not only on the cost of materials 
but also on the rates of wages paid and 
increased efficiency of output. There may, 
however, be some reductions in the im- 
mediate future. 


This factory has been paying particular 
attention to children’s requirements in 
this market and about 60 per cent of its 
annual output consists of children’s shoes, 
ranging from booties for babies to school- 
going shoes for teen-agers. There is 
also a strong demand for good quality 


medium and low-priced shoes for men 
and this also is being met by this factory. 


Industries such as this provide emplo} 
ment and opportunities for advancemer 
for our local youth and should play a 
increasingly important part in our futur 
economic set up. 


Cost of Average Average 
Period Sole Percen- Weekly Percen- Price of Percen 
Leather tage Wages of tage Gent’s Shoes tage 
per lb. one worker per pair 
1950 C. $ $ C. 
Ist half 1 80 100 19 00 100 14 00 100 
2nd half 2 13 119 24 00 126 16 00 114 
1951 
Ist half 3 62 201 30 00 158 18 00 129 
2nd _ half 2 82 155 39 00 205 16 00 114 
End 2 £00 111 39 00 205 14 00 100 
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with pigmentation to the color 
you want! 
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FORTHCOMING BJ.F. AND 
COMMONWEALTH 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


The latest plans for this year’s British 
industries Fair include a special Com- 
nonwealth Trade Day on May 14, 
lesigned to interest visitors the 
achievements and products of the Com- 
nonwealth countries. 

A number of ceremonies are being 
arranged, to mark the day, among them 
1 tour of the Commonwealth Section by 
the Lord Mayor oi: London, Sir Leslie 
Boyce, who is himself an Australian, 
n company with the High Commissioners 
of the various territories. Several of 
‘he stands are planning special displays 
for the occasion. 

The B.I.F., which will run from’ May 
> to 16, will occupy nearly a million 
square feet of floor space at Earl’s Court 
and Olympia in London and at Castle 
Bromwich in Birmingham,. and _ will 
lisplay to visiting businessmen from all 
»ver the world the products of 2400 manu- 
facturers, including a host of new deve- 
opments. Buyers from more than 100 
‘erritories have announced their inten- 
‘ion of attending. 


The President of the Board of Trade 


writing in a special B.I.F. Supplement to 
‘he Board of Trade Journal says: “The 
British Industries Fair gives the buyer 


HONGKONG AND WHAMPOA 
DOCK COMPANY, LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the ORDINARY YEARLY 
MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS 
will be held in the Board Room of 
the Company, Room No. 308, 
Queen’s Building, Hongkong, on 
Monday, the 5th May, 1952, at noon 
for the following purposes :— 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

1. To receive and consider the | 

Statement of Accounts and | 

Balance Sheet and the Re- | 

port of the Directors and | 
Auditors thereon. 

2. To declare a dividend. | 

3. To elect Directors. | 

4. To appoint Auditors and fix | 

their remuneration. | 

To transact any other ordin- | 

ary business of the Company. | 

NOTICE IS ALSO HEREBY | 

GIVEN that the TRANSFER | 

BOOKS of the COMPANY will be | 

closed from the 21st April, 1952 to | 

. the 5th May, 1952, both days in- | 

clusive. 

By Order of the Board of Directors. } 

| 

| 


A. STORRAR, 
Chief Manager. 
| Hong Kong, 9th April 1952. 
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NEW ZEALAND REPORTS 


The increase in imports was particularly 
marked in the last quarter of the year, 
when payments of £N.Z.77 million were 
incurred, as compared with £N.Z.45 mil- 
lion in the first quarter of the year. 


On the receipts side, the total rose from 
£N.Z.213 million to £N.Z.276 million, to 
which wool made a heavy contribution, 
largely because of the high prices ob- 
tained in the early months of 1951. Total 
wool receipts were £N.Z.40 million higher 
than in 1950, and butter returned £N.Z.13 
million more than in 1950, but receipts 
from meat exports declined by nearly 
£N.Z.2 million to about £N-.Z.293 million. 


High wool prices largely account for 
the lower percentage of total exports 
taken by the United Kingdom in 1951 
than in 1950: only 60% as against 66%. 
The same factor was a main contributor 
to heavier dollar earnings. Dollar receipts 
increased by £N.Z.13 million to £N.Z.41 
million, of which wool provided more than 
£N.Z.26 million. Dollar expenditure was 
also high at nearly £N.Z.33 million, but 
left a surplus of dollar earnings over 
payments of £N.Z.8 million. 


Recent Import Levels 


The Dominion’s imports have been run- 
ning at a high rate in recent months, 
and the surplus of receipts over payments 
on oversea account, which is usually ex- 
pected in December, did not occur in 
the latest December trade figures. How- 
ever, it is true that the heavy excess of 
payments over receipts in November, 
exceeding £N.Z.10 million, was reduced 
to a little over £N.Z.3 million in De- 
cember. 

Payments of more than £N.Z.29 mil- 
lion in November and nearly £N.Z.27 


= 


a unique opportunity to compare prices 
and qualities and to see what develop- 
ments were made in the past twelve 
months. Many exhibitors consistently 
use the Fair as an occasion to demon- 
strate for the first time the fruits of 
their research, and it will again be found 
this year that there is no dearth of novel- 
ty.” He adds that improvements in produc- 
tivity, employment of new. materials and 
increased volume of business have 
enabled manufacturers to reduce costs 
in many fields. 

As usual, the British engineering 
industry will be fully represented at 
Birmingham. The industry is carrying 
a full load of rearmament orders but 
the Government have made it clear that 
everything possible will be done to assist 
the export of engineering goods. Drastic 
measures have been taken to cut down 
supplies of these goods to the home 
market, and the resources which have 
been freed will be devoted to fulfilling 
export orders. In view of the great 
emphasis placed on dollar exports from 
Britain, overseas buyers can be sure that 
exporters will be anxious to satisfy their 
needs as far as_ possible. 


In the two London centres the products 
of the lighter industries will be seen. 


million in December, were substantially 
above the average monthly payment 
abroad over the whole year, which was 
about £N.Z.22 million. The downward 
tendency of imports, noticed in December, 
would therefore need to continue if New 


Zealand’s trading position is to be res- 


tored. The Governor of the Reserve 
Bank of New Zealand stated publicly in 
February that the country had been 
importing about £N.Z.10 million worth 
of goods a month more than she could 
afford to keep up for long. Present con- 
ditions had many aspects that mark a 
boom, but correctives were already at 
work, and the Reserve Bank’s duty in a 
boom wag to “damp its ardour,” he said. 
Referring to the heavy imports, the Go- 
vernor stated that New Zealand’s oversea 
receipts this year seemed likely to fall 
short of last year’s by upward of £N.Z.40 
million, but that “there are clear indi- 
cations that importers have already seen 
the advisability and the necessity of 
shortening sail.” 


Food Prices 


January figures for the New Zealand 
food price index reflect the fact that the 
abnormal seasonal conditions, causing a 
sharp rise in potato prices in January, 
resulting in a fall in the “all food” index 
from 1422 in December to 1393 in January 
for the twenty-one main towns, although. 
this figure is still above the November 
level of 1380. The fuel and light com- 
ponent of the consumers’ price index also 
recorded a rise from December to January, 
from 1229 to 1245. 


Bond Yield 


The effective yield on New Zealand 
Government securities in New Zealand 
markets showed little change in the early 
months of 1951. The Reserve Bank figures 
were 3.02% in January, falling slightly 
in the following months and rising to 
3.03% in June and July. For August, 
the rate rose further to 3.06% and con- 
tinued to advance to 3.24% in November. 
This is the highest point since September, 
1941. 


However, New Zealand effective yields 
still remain below those for Australian 
Government securities in Australia. After 
the Australian rate had been held around 
3.125% for some years, the yield showed 
signs of increasing as market prices for 
Government bonds weakened early in 
1951. In May, the Thirteenth Security 
Loan bore the nominal rate of 3.125% 
but was issued at a discount, and by 
August effective yield was about 3.82% 
and in September 3.83%, according to 
Commonwealth Bank statistics. Fluctu- 
ations since August, 1951, have been 
between that level and 3.75%, which is 
now the ruling nominal rate for govern- 
ment borrowing. 


In the United Kingdom the 3% Savings 
Bonds maturing 1960-70 show a higher 
effective yield than those ruling in New 
Zealand and Australia. They were yield- 
ing a little more than 3.5% in August, 
and over 4% by the end of 1951. 
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Far Eastern Economic Reports 


NEW EXCHANGE RATE STRUCTURE IN 
INDONESIA 


The recent changes in the Indonesian exchange 
system involve the replacement of the exchange 
certificate system by a new system of dollar 
certificates which are valid for 60 days, and are 
divisible and transferable. Under the new sys- 
tem, which aims at restoring a proper balance 
between dollar imports and dollar exports, there 
will be the following exchange rates: (1) For 
all exports and essential imports from non-dollar 
countries, the rate will be the official exchange 
rate, ie. 11.40 rupiah per U.S. dollar. (2) 
The rate for dollar exports will be the official 
rate plus the price of a dollar certificate, which 
will be issued for 70 per cent of the dollar 
export proceeds. The dollar certificates can be 
bought and sold at a price which is expected 
to equal the premium on the U.S. dollar in 
the open market, currently 1.50 rupiah per 
U.S. dollar. (3) Essential imports from the 
United States, Canada, and Japan will be paid 
at the official rate plus the market price for 
dollar certificates. Infporters of all such es- 
sential dollar goods must be in possession of 
dollar certificates for the full value of their 
imports. (4) For luxury and semi-luxury goods 
from all sources, importers have to pay the 
official rate plus an “inducement certificate’’ rate, 
which is 70 per cent of the official rate, or 7.98 
rupiah. The effective rate, therefore, for these 
imports is 19.38 rupiah (i.e., 11.40 rupiah 
plus 7.98 rupiah). (5) For luxuries from the 
dollar area, there is an additional charge on 
account of the dollar certificates, currently 1.50 
rupiah per dollar, since importers of these goods 
must also be in possession of certificates for 
the full value of the imports. The effective 
rate for luxury imports from the dollar area is 
therefore 20.88 rupiah. (6) When U.S., Cana- 
dian, and Japanese currencies are offered to 
the banks, as a result of claims, commissions, 
etc., a dollar certificate covering the full amount 
offered will be issued. (7) For payment of 
claims, arbitration costs, etc., a dollar certificate 
is required to the extent of 70 per cent of the 
needed amount. 


The official list of luxury and semi-luxury 
s is not yet available; it is reported to 
include some textiles and household products, 
automobiles and automotive equipment, cdsmetics 
and perfumery, certain types of non-industrial 
machinery, luxury metal and glass goods, speci- 
fic foreign foodstuffs, and certain kinds of 
stationery and photographic equipment. 

The establishment of the new exchange rate 
does not imply a de jure devaluation, since 
the official purchase price of gold at the office 
of issue is unchanged at 4,155 rupiah per 
kilogram of fine gold. 


The new export duties, imposed on February 
4, consist of an additional ad valorem levy of 


25 per cent on rubber and copra, and of 15 
per cent on petroleum, tin, palm oil, palm 
kernels, paper, and coffee. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN INDIA 


An Indian Employees’ State Insurance Scheme 
to provide sickness, maternity, disablement, and 
dependents’ benefits, with free medical care to 
all factory employees earning Rs 400 or less 
per month, became effective on January 27 for 
150,000 employees in the States of Delhi and 
Kanpur. It will be expanded within four or 
five years to 2.5 million factory workers earn- 
ing Rs 400 or less per month. The Scheme is 
administered by an Employees’ State Insurance 
Corporation consisting of representatives of the 
Central Government, the Central Legislature, 
State Governments, employers, employees, and 
the medical profession. Funds are provided by 
employers and employees, with workers receiv- 
ing over one rupee per day contributing up to 
about 2 per cent of their pay and employers 
contributing 1.25 per cent of their wage bill. 
Where the Scheme is not yet in effect, employers 
will contribute 0.75 per cent of their wage 
bill. Total contributions are expected to be Rs 
20 million annually. The health services will 
be run by State Governments, which will bear 
one third of the cost of medical care, the rest 
being borne by the corporation. The Central 
Government will bear two thirds of the costs 
of administration for the first five years. 


FORD FOUNDATION AID TO INDIA 


The Government of [India and the Ford Founda- 
tion in the United States haye signed an agree- 


ment under which India will receive financial 
aid for a program of rural extension service 
training and development as outlined in India’s 
Five Year Plan. Five centers will be estab- 
lished, each serving 100 villages, for training 
in agricultural extension methods, including pub- 
lic health and adult literacy, and 15 intensive 
development projects. The Foundation is also 
considering financial aid for training programs in 
higher education institutions and the evaluation 
of various activities of the Central and State 
Governments. 


CEYLON-INDIA TRADE AGREEMENT 


A draft trade agreement between Ceylon and 
India has been submitted to the Cabinets of both 
countries for ratification. If approved, the agree- 
ment will be in effect for one year, beginning 
January 1, 1952. Ceylon exports would consist 
principally of rubber, graphite, copra, and coconut 
oil, and its imports from India would be chiefly 
cotton textiles, certain foodstuffs, coal, and manu- 
factured articles. No maximum oor minimum 
value of trade is specified. 


INDIAN JUTE DUTY 


The Indian Government announced on February 
18 a 50 per cent cut in the export duty on 
hessian (a jute cloth) fromt Rs 1,500 to Rs 750 
per ton. This step is the result of increased 
production since December 1951 and of the 
trend of world prices for raw jute and jute 
products, and is intended “to enable the in- 
dustry to improve its competitive position in 
world markets.”’ Slackening in world demand 
for jute has been evident for some time and, 
while the level of exports to soft currency areas 
has been maintained, the U.S. market has been 
chafing at the high export duty and has been 
turning to substitutes, so that India’s jute ex- 
ports to the dollar area have declined. On the 
other hand, the price of raw jute has fallen 
as a result of increased domestic production 
and the steady flow of supplies from Pakistan 
following the India-Pakistan trade agreement; 
also production of jute products has been in- 
creased by a lengthening of the working week 
as of December 1951. 


CEYLON’S TOURIST PAYMENTS AND 
CAPITAL OUTFLOW 


Ceylon’s tourist expenditures in the first half 
of 1951 amounted to Rs 24 million. Approxi- 
mately half, Rs 11.4 million, was spent in India 
and Pakistan; expenditures in the United King- 
dont were Rs 8.8 million and in the United 
States Rs 600,000. Ceylon’s receipts from fereign 
visitors amounted to Rs 2.5 million, with Rs 
1.4 million coming from U.K. tourists. 


Repatriation of foreign private capital amount- 
ed to Rs 38.6 million in the first six months of 
1951; of this total, Rs 33.9 million was with- 
drawn by the United Kingdom, mostly from 
local plantations. New foreign private invest- 
ments in the same period were Rs 14.6 million. 


CEYLON’S TRADE BALANCE 


Ceylon had a trade surplus of Rs 343 million 
in 1951, somewhat smaller than the 1950 favor- 
able balance of Rs 396 million. The decline 
resulted from a 34 per cent increase in the 
value of imports, from Rs 1,167 million in 
1950 to Rs 1,559 million in 1951. Exports in 
1951 increased 22 per cent, from Rs 1,563 million 
to Rs 1,904 million. 


About 45 per cent of imports consisted 
of food, drink, and _ tobacco. The chief 
source of imports was the United King- 
dom, which supplied 21.9 per cent of the 
total. Other supplier countries included Burma 
(14.7 per cent), India (12.1), Australia (8.0), 
United States (5.3), Japan (5.0), Iran (2.4) 
Pakistan (2.0), Belgium (1.7), and France ana 
Holland (1.5 each), Tea accounted for 42 per 
cent and rubber for 31 per cent of total exports. 


THAILAND’S AUSTERITY PROGRAM 


An austerity program has been drafted wy the 
Thai Government to check rising costs and in- 
creased land prices, and to curb spending on 
luxury goods. The program will include _ re- 
duced quotas and higher infport license fees for 
automobiles; higher import duties and possibly 
rationing for gasoline; higher import duties 
and restricted sales hours for alcoholic bever- 
ages; import control and higher duties on cos- 


metics ; contro] over the distribution of imported 
building materials; and strict control of land 


transactions to prevent speculation in real estate. ; 


THAILAND’S RICE ALLOCATIONS 


Thailand has agreed to sell to the British 
territories in Southeast Asia 295,000 tons of 
Tice out of the 800,000 tons planned for export 
during the first ten months of 1952. Payment 
will be made in sterling and deliveries will be 
completed by September 15, 1952. If supplies 
are available, allocations will also be made to 
the United Kingdom. India has been promised 
160,000 tons, and Ceylon 100,000 tons. It is 
expected that agreements with Indonesia and the 
Philippines will be concluded soon; both coun- 
tries are willing to pay in U.S. dollars. 
EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 
PHILIPPINES 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington has 
authorized a credit of up to $20 million to the 
National Power Corporation of the Philippines 
to assist in financing the development of the 
hydroelectric potential of the Agno River. The 
loan, fully guaranteed by the Philippine Govern- 
ment, will bear interest at 4 per cent per annum 
and is to be repaid over a 20-year period begin- 
ning in 1955. 


The National Power Corporation has initiated 
the construction of. a and reservoir at 
Ambuklao, near the headwaters of the Agno 
River, and proposes to install generating equip- 
ment of 75,000 kilowatts. The project will serve 
to meet the need for additional electric power 
for the growing industrial community in Manila 
and its environs, and will also provide flood 
control 
heavily populated central Luzon. The foreign 
exchange savings on fuel oil alone will be 
more than sufficient to service the loan. 


CREDIT TO THE 


PHILIPPINE COPRA EXPORTS 


Philippine exports of copra and coconut oil 


combined, in copra equivalent, are estimated 
at 882,444 long tons in 1951, a 10 per cent 
increase over the 801,868 long tons exported in 
1950. Approximately 50 per cent of the 1951 
exports went to the United States, compared 
with 67 per cent in 1950. European countries 
received 35 per cent of the 1951 total, against 
20 per cent the previous year. 


PHILIPPINE TAX MEASURES 


President Quirino in a message to the Philip- 
pine Congress has urged that four major tax 
measures due to expire at the end of 1952 be 
extended to the end of June 1954. These mea- 
sures are increased rates on individual incomes, 
increased rates on corporate incomes, increased 
specific taxes on distilled and fermented liquors, 
wines, and products, and the 17 per 
cent special tax on sales of foreign exchange. 
The total annual incorfe from these sources is 
P215 million (1 peso = US$0.50). 


TAIWAN’S SUGAR EXPORTS 


A contract calling for the delivery of 150,000 : 


metric tons of granulated sugar by Taiwan to 
the United Kingdom has been concluded between 
the Taiwan Sugar Corporation and the British 
Ministry of Food. Shipments will start in 
March. The Taiwan Sugar Corporation has also 
contracted, out of the 1952 production of its 
processing mills, to send 170,000 metric tons to 
Japan, 13,000 tons to Burma, 10,000 tons to 
India, and additional tonnage to Thailand, 
Malaya, and the Ryukyus. 


The Taiwan Sugar Corporation, in a review 
covering the period from the last quarter of 
1945 to the end of 1951, reported that in the 
six years a total of 1.24 million metric tons 


of sugar had been exported, and that domestic © 


consumption, including shipments to the main- 
land of China up to 1949 and local sales on 
the island, had amounted to 670,000 metric tons. 
One half of the exports went to Japams. The 
other important purchasers, in order of imfpor- 
} ome, were Egypt, Malaya, Hongkong, and 
reece. 


TAIWAN’S RICE PRODUCTION 


The rice harvest in Taiwan in 1951 amounted 
to 1.48 million metric tons, from a total 
rice acreage of 789,000 hectares. The output was 
20,000 tons less than the amount that had been 
estimated for 1951, but it was 80,000 tons above 
the 1950 figure, which had been a record. The 
estimate for 1952 is 1.6 million metric tons. 
In 1952, the Government is going to extend a 
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otal of NTY 15 million of rural credit at low 
nterest rates to poor farmers, small landowners, 
fishermen. 


SOTTON PRODUCTION IN CHINA 


Production of cotton in China in 1951-52 is 
stimated at 3.1 million bales, contpared with 
he 1935-39 average of 2.86 million bales and 
he 1940-44 average of 2.0 million bales. The 
ncrease in production presumably will be absorbed 
argely by mills within the country, and will 
ave little influence on world trade beyond some 
s0ssible reduction in China’s imports. 


JAPANESE-INDIAN COAL AGREEMENT 


An interim contract for imports of one million 

ons of coal by Japanese from India in 1952 
1as been signed by representatives of the two 
ountries. The contract will be completed when 
he Indian Government grants the export license 
ind the Japanese Government allocates the 
oreign exchange needed. Of the total amount 
mported front India, 700,000 tons will be al- 
otted to the iron and steel industry, 240,000 
ons to gas production, and 60,000 tons to electric 
mower generation. The price of coal imported 
or the iron and steel industry is reported to 
_ between US$6.50 and US$6.60 per ton, 
.O.b. 


952-53 BUDGET OF JAPAN 


Japan’s budget for fiscal 1952-53, submitted 
o the Diet on January 23, is of significance 
n that it is the first government budget since 
he peace treaty. In the General Account, 
eceipts and expenditures are estimated at Y852 
iNion each, an increase of Y59 billion over 
he 1951-52 budget. The chief source of in- 


be reased revenue is an expected rise in tax re- 


eipts. The various expenditures resulting from 
greements in the peace treaty total Y203 bil- 
ion, constituting 23.8 per cent of the General 
\ccount outlay. These expenditures include 
‘apan’s share of the expenses of U.S. forces 
tationed there, a strengthening of the National 
*olice Reserve and Maritime Safety Board, re- 
arations, and indemnities for Allied properties. 


‘[APAN TEXTILE OUTPUT 


The Japanese Ministry of International Trade 
nd Industry has recommended to Japanese cot- 
on spinners that cotton yarn output for March, 
ipril, and May be held down to about 60 per 
ent of installed capacity. It is estimated that 
his would mean a reduction of monthly pro- 


tax uction to 150,000 bales. The recommendation 


aid that the Ministry would control the future 
location of dollars for cotton imports in such 
_ Way as to assure the proposed cut in pro- 
uction. 


(APANESE FOREIGN INVESTMENT PLAN 


A spokesmfan for the Economic Stabilization 
Soard has stated that the Japanese Government 
vill be able to underwrite $91,250,000 for in- 
estment by Japanese firms in the next five 
ears to develop Southeast Asian resources. 
qual investments will be made by Japanese 
usinessmen and their counterparts in Southeast 
isia. The Japanese export banks will furnish 
unds :for investment in India, Malaya, Thailand, 
ndochina, and the Philippines. A tentative al- 
xcation drafted by the Economic Stabilization 
toard indicates the amounts that Japan is 
villing to invest and the imports it expects 
n return after the second or third year: For 
ndia, $8,300,000 would be provided to develop 
ron from which Japan could import 1,500,000 
ons a year. The ablocations to Indonesia 
nclude $60,000,000 for developing coal resources 
hat would yield 200,000 tons a year to Japan; 
550,000 for nickel, allowing Japanese imports 
f 200,000 tons; $2,660,000 for lumber, provid- 
ng imports of 720,000 cubic feet; and $1,100,- 
00 for iron, providing 300,000 tons. For 
falaya, investments would cover $5,830,000 in 


ron mines, bringing 1,200,000 tons, and 
1,160,000 for bauxite, returning 500,000 tons. 
“‘hailand would receive $1,660,000 for salt pro- 


ects that would provide .Japanese infports of 
60,000 tons yearly. 


[APANESE COTTON TEXTILE EXPORTS 


According to the Japan Cotton Spinners As- 
ociation, Japan ranked first in 1951 in the 
xport of cotton textiles, with 1,092 million 
quare yards. The next three countries were 
tIngland, India, and the United States, whose 
xports are estimated at 900 million square 
ards, 830 million square yards and 600 million 
quare yards, respectively. 


HONGKONG’S TRADE IN 1951 


The two accompanying diagrams show 
how Hongkong’s trade in 1951 has been 
affected as a result of various factors, 
the main handicaps being: a) the embargo 
imposed by the United States in Decem- 
ber 1950 against dealings with China in 
strategic materials, a measure rendered 
necessary as a result of participation by 
the latter in the Korean war; b) the re- 
taliatory controls instituted by China; 
c) world conditions in general, arising as 
a consequence of the “cold war” con- 
ducted by Soviet Russia against the free 
democracies. 


It is true that the Colony’s trade with 
China last year showed an overall increase 
compared with 1950, but this was due to 
the peak totals of $303 million in January 
and $334 m. in March which were mainly 
made up of exports from Hongkong, 
valued at $235 m. and $245 m. respectively 
for the two months. After March ex- 
ports to China dropped steadily until 
they had touched the lowest level for the 
past three years of $52 m. in December. 
Imports on the other hand after falling 
to the extremely low figure of $47 m. in 
Sept. recovered themselves and by De- 
cember had reached $95 m., second only 
to the amount of $107 m. in Dec. 1950 
which was the highest value for imports 
from the mainland over the two years 


1950/51. 


However the rise in imports has not 
continued into 1952, as both imports from 
and exports to China have shown a de- 
cline in the first two months of the year 
compared with the 1951 monthly averages 


of $72 m. for imports and $134 m. for 
exports. 


HK’s Trade with China in 1952 
(In Dollar nrfillions) 
% Fall by 
1951 m.av. 
1952 Imp. Exp. Total Imp. Exp. 
71 22 93 1.3 83.6 
69 18 87 4.1 86.5 


The total foreign trade of HK. for 
1951 follows closely the pattern set by 
transactions with China and _ indicates 
the Colony’s dependence upon the main- 
land. The peak was reached in March 
with total trade amounting to $1091 
million, and the lowest figure in Sept. 
with $592 m. Imports reached their high- 
est in March with $535 m. and their 
lowest in August with $317 m.; exports 
touched $556 m. in March and fell to 
$241 m. in November. 


— —_— 


THE PERMATA RUBBER 
ESTATE LIMITED 


Dividend 


The Directors of the Permata 
Rubber Estate Ltd. have decided 
to recommend at the forthcoming ' 
Annual General Meeting of the 
Company, to be held in Shanghai 
on 30th April, 1952, the payment 
of a dividend of ten cents per 
share, free of tax, for the year 
ended 31st October, 1951. 


HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH CHINA 1951 


(HK millions) 


pene Ss +-4 + 4 7 uae 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June ‘duly Auge Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Total Trade — — — Exports Impé6rts 


Graph by Far Eastern Economic Review 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


THE OUTLOOK FOR STERLING 
From Guenter Reimann (New York) | 


“Flight from the dollar’ will not be ad- 
vantageous to those who follow current market 
trends. Political risks may turn against the 
dollar. But before this issue becomes really 
acute, we must expect another critical stage for 
sterling, as well as other soft currencies. 


Such an outlook is contrary to current market 
expectations. You cannot rely on current trends 
for British sterling nor. on official announce- 
ments of confidence in the future. Such an- 
nouncements may gain additional weight in 
market calculations if sterling quotations con- 
tinue to be strong. This may very well happen 
during the next few weeks. But you must be 
prepared for a quick change. 

Official optimism would probably vanish if 
behind-the-scene talks about new sterling regula- 
tions and rate changes were made public. The 
sterling area’s leaders are mustering some pati- 
ence to see the results of their import cuts and 
of other measures taken recently. It is under- 
stood that a new set of more radical ‘“‘just in 
case” is being prepared by British Treasury 
experts in the greatest possible secrecy. A battle 
is apparently taking place among leading circles 
in London between the protagonists of a new 
sterling devaluation and those strongly opposed 
to such a move. The result up to now is 
slight preference for opponents of a new de- 
valuation. Other reasons for present-day wait- 
ing are the expectation that some members of 
the sterling bloc will get large dollar loans. 


We agree with our friends in London that the 
position of sterling will continue to improve 
during the next few months. Britain’s reserves 
of gold and dollars will probably cease to 


decline during the second quarter of 1952. But 
special factors which uplifted sterling in the 
recent past will no longer be effective. Import 


restrictions hitting British exports, too, will be 
fully felt only in later months. Another specu- 
lative outflow .of capital from Britain and real 
pressure on sterling will be fatal. In _ the 
meantime, short positions in sterling will con- 
tinue to be costly to those who expected devalua- 
tion this spring. 


in trade between sterling and dollar areas will 
soon backfire. T.A.£ will again weaken. The 
strength of T.A.£ may continue for some 
time, and rates may still rise a few points. 
Then they will reach a level where the demand 
will sharply decline. Britain will be forced 
to release large amounts of blocked sterling, 
thus increasing the supply of T.A.£. The au- 
thorities in London, as well as in other capitals 
of soft currency areas, are waiting for an op- 
portunity for ‘‘adjustment’’ for foreign exchange 
rates as part of an _ international program 
which would make the dollar more expensive in 
terms of most soft currencies. In the meantime, 
devaluation will again take place via various 
kinds of free market rates. Long term cont 
modity commitments should be made only on 
such a basis that new opportunities for the 
use of free market or clearing exchange are 
fully considered. 


Relative weakness of the dollar on international 
foreign exchange markets will continue for some 


time. Prevailing trends in America’s balance of 
payments will reduce the demand for dollar 
exchange. A decline of U.S. exports coincides 
with an increase of imports. An _ increased 


outflow of dollar exchange must also be expected 
as the result of additional foreign aid. Specula- 
tive movements of flight capital contribute to 
the prevailing trend. It will be reflected in 
rates of other hard currencies. Most soft cur- 
= however, especially sterling, will remain 
soft. 


SWISS GOLD DEALINGS 


The Swiss Federal departments cancelled, with 
effect from the 15th of December 1951, the 
regulations concerning maximum prices for gold 
and the obligation to obtain a concession before 
dealing in gold—regulations that were based 
on the Federal Council’s decree of the 7th of 
December 1942 on the supervision both of deal- 
ings in gold and of imports or exports of gold. 
As was formerly the case, “industrial gold” 
(precious metal scrap, gold wire, gold in sheets 
or bands) is new subject only to the control of 
the Federal customs. In order to import, export 
or re-export gold coins or bar gold of at least 
900/1000 fineness, however, the authorization of 


London drive against transhipments or the the Swiss National Bank niust still first be 
use of Transferable Account sterling for payments obtained in each case, though it is no longer 
HONGKONG’S TOTAL FOREIGN TRADE 

(HK $ millione) 
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necessary to deposit the gold imported with #?'4™ 
Swiss bank. Blocked deposits of gold havyj™ ! 
been freed with immediate effect. With regaré CH 
to exports, the Swiss National Bank feels thaler 
foreign legislation must still, to a certaij450, 
extent, be taken into account. Permits for thkold 
export and re-export of gokd to countries stil 
controlling the import of gold will only Dhow 
delivered if the import permit of the competen 
a in the country of destination is suh 
mit ; 


In consequence of this more liberal policy, 
free gold market has come into existence i 
Switzerland. The market is still very narrov 
and is not yet receiving material from thiorce 
Swiss National Bank. ‘hine 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week April 14—19:— 


GOLD: For the 5 day trading week (the 14t}° 
having been Easter Monday) the high & lov 
for .945 fine gold per tael were $301—29914% 
while for .99 fine tael in Macao and Canto! 
prices were resp. $3124—303% and $310—300 
Day-to-day local prices: $301—295%; 298%- 
295% ; 29614%4—292; 297%—295%; 300%,—294y 
Crossrates US$40.50—40.30. Cif Macao con 
oe for a total of 8000 ozs were 40.38. 

.26. 


Prices went down at first to recover later ij; 
the week. Sterling firmness and weakness OF K 
international gold mtarkets induced local sale 
which were offset by bear coverings and a bette 
feeling resulting from opening of Indian gol 


y 
exchanges. Trend of market was easy and con Ww ng 


tinues so. But low prices were not justified 
the record low of $292 (lowest since Koreajy; 
war start) was greatly overdone. Europea (cia 


offers at US$37% came as shock to many loca 
operators. At the same time New York quote 
TT £ at 2.55. Differences between official price|y x 
and free markets narrowed but this develop yo;+ 
ment was not considered to be of long duration 3, | 
Uncertainty prevails. “WK 


Change over interest per 10 tae!s totale Shin 
for the week $4.85, in favor of buyers—a: ha’ 
unusual development. Tradings: 203,300 tael Whe 
of daily average 40,660. Positions: 103,05 
dai'y average. Cash sales: 29,190 of whic 
8190 officially listed. Imports: 14,500  taels 
from Macao. Macao arrivals totaled 42,00 
Exports: 12,500 of which 8500 to Singa 
pore, 4000 Bangkok. 


US$: High & low for US notes HK$646%- 
63144, DD 645—631%, TT 649—633% equiv. t 
crosses of US$2.465-—-2.524. Day-to-day hig 
and low TT: 649—638; 6414%,—638%; 638— 3’ha 
633%; 642—640%; 6444%,—639. High & lov Jun 
for notes: 646%—634%; 639—637; 635—631\% 4. 
639144,—636% ; 64214,—635. Shir 

Tradings: TT New York US$1,220,000, DI 
285,000, notes spot 532,000, futures 8,250,000. 


Rates dropped heavi'y on strength of sterlin, , 
in international mfarkets. In TT sector seller 
were mostly hedgers who bought notes for ship 
ping to US; buyers were merchants, gold im 
porters, investors (who thought rates cheap) ~ 
In notes sector, speculative business increased 
Interest totaled 63 HKe per unit of US$1000 
D sector business reduced on small oversea 3.) 
Chinese remittances. 


SILVER: Rates per bar of .99 fine $6.67— 5 
6.65, do'lar coin 4.29, small coins 3.30—3.29 
Sales: 8000 taels, 15,000 dollar coins, 400 
small coins. New supply was refreshing th 
market; it came from China via Macao. Chines: 
authorities have, it was reported, sent a larg 
lot of silver to Macao for eventual disposal 
the lot being valued at HK$100 million. 


Hongkong silver trade in March 1952: 
coins were imported or exported only 
in bars or ingots. In‘ports totaled 18,70 
ozs valued at $73,492, from Macao. Export 
totaled 210,913 ozs valued at $1,120,350, shippe - 
to the following destinations: U.K. 77,720 oz 
$409,165; North Borneo 400 ozs, $2085, Thailan 
132,793 $709,100. 


BANKNOTES AND DD: DD Malaya quote 
$1.86—1.855, Manila 2.20-—2.18, Bangkok .311- 
.8105, Tokyo (in US$) 6.39—6.37, with sa'e 
resp. Mal.$620,000, pesos 375,000, baht 14 
million, US$ (Tokyo) 45,000. 

Banknote rates per one unit: London 15.90- 
15.85, Australia 12.58—12.50, New Zealam 
13.90—13.87, S. Africa 15.90, India 1.185—1.17 
Pakistan 1,25—1.22, Ceylon 1.056—1.04, Malay: 
1.817—1.808, Canada 6.3 .83, Manila 2.36-— 
2.34, Macao 1.109—1.06, Indochina .1425—.139 
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i per 10,000 $158%4—156%. 
regaré CHINESE EXCHANGES: Taiwan yuan quoted 


certail 


thaler 10,000 
for 


es st 


one million $205—192, 


232-229 and 193—192, 


plicy, 
noe 


$2660—2500, DD Taipei 2500-— 
450, with sales resp. TY 360,000 and 2 million. 
ld and US$ transfers quoted resp. 104—102. 


Peoples’ Bank of China yuan quoted for notes 
DD Canton and 
and sales resp. 
0 million, 90 m. and 200 m. yuan. Other 
ates unchanged. Communist China’s exchange 
esources in Hongkong were said to total several 


ifundred millions of local currency derived from 
narroVverseas Chinese 


remittances, export proceeds, 


ym thlorced surrender of foreign currency savings of 
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HONGKONG SHARE QUOTATIONS 
H.K. GOVT. LOANS 


144% ,, (19384 & 1940) ....... 93 
BANKS 
INSURANCES 
‘SHIPPING 
ndo Chinas (Pref.) ....... avecteseres 11.05 
DOCKS, WHARVES, GODOWNS, ETC. 
North Point 614 
ih. Hongkew 3 
MINING 
LANDS, HOTELS & BLDGS 
Shinese Estates ......... 132 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Sandakan Lights ......... 
INDUSTRIALS 
Cements 15.10 
STORES &c. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
China Entertainments ............... . 16.10 
H'.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.) .... 3% 
(Partly Pd.) .. 2.20 
COTTONS 


Consolidated Rubber 3% 
3.10 
Java-Consolidated 50c 
Rubber Trust ..... 2.625 
3% 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


No sign of improvement in Malayan markets 
was discernible and business continued on a 
small scale in the five days before Easter. 
Marking down of Industrials led in certain cases 
to the placement of fair parcels, but there was a 
marked lack of keenness on the part of buyers. 
Tins had a disappointing week in keeping with 
the dullness in the Metal market. There was 
momentary interest in Rubbers when the Press 
forecast a further relaxation of control by 
Washington to restore the use of natural rubber 
in the States to that existing before the Korean 
war. Such a move would permit manufacturers, 
when they had consumed a basic tonnage of 
synthetic, to buy natural rubber for the rest 
of their requirements. However, the commodity 
market was not impressed and by Thursday the 
renewed interest had _ subsided. 


There was a slight increase in the marketing 
of Local ns, including the F.M.S. War 
issues and several Three per cent, taxables which 
stand at considerable discounts. Smal] sums 
went into British 3%:% War Loan and there 
were exchanges in the Australian 344% 1955/58. 


Business done: 5th-10th April. 


Industrials. Alexandra Brick Ord. $3.30, 
Fraser & Neave Ord. $3.65 to $3.60, Fraser 
& Neave Pref. $6.65, Gammon $2.75 and $2.77, 
Hammer $42.25, Jackson $2.15, McAlister $40.00 
to $39.50, Robinson Ord. $3.87% to $4.00 to 
$3.97%, Straits Times $3.70 to $3.65, Straits 
Trading $22.00, Straits Steamship $23.50, United 
Engineers Pref. $13.00, Wearne $4.6714 to $4.60. 


Tins. Batu Selangor $1.50 and $1.52%, Hong 
Fatt $1.35, Jelebu $1.19, Klang River $2.57%, 
Kuchai $38.15 to $3.08, Petaling $6.60 to $6.55, 
Rantau $4.12% to $4.15, Sungei Way $4.12%. 


Austral Amalgamated 16/6 to 16/-, Austral! 
Malay 38/-, Kuala Kampar 43/3, Pungah 18/6, 
Rawang Tinfield 11/-, Takuapa 24/-. 


Gold. Raub $4.05 to $1.90. 


Rubbers. Amalgamated Malay $1.30, Batu 
Lintang $1.55, Broga 72 cents C.C.R., Con- 
nemara $1.42% c.d., Kempas $2.07% and $2.05, 
Kuala Sidim $1.77%%, Pajam $1.35 to $1.30. 


Overseas Investments. Britain—-Duncan Gil- 
mour 21/9, Standard Motors 7/3% Electric and 
Musical Industries 16/3. 


Overseas Investments. 
Coal & Timber 14/3, Hume 7%% Pref. 
Pope Industries 26/6, Olympic Tyre 14/- 
Australian currency). 


Australian—Blair Athol 
26/8, 
(all 


RUBBER ESTATES OUTPUTS 


Outputs for March 1952 of the Rubber Com- 
panies for which A. R. Burkill & Sons, Ltd. 
are Secretaries &/or General Managers :-— 


Output for 

Mar. 1952 
Sungei Duri 45,000 
Shanghai Pahang ........... 
Tanah Merah ........:; 67,198 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF CANTON, LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


Notice is hereby given that the 
ORDINARY YEARLY MEETING 
of the Society will be held at the 
Head Office of the Society, Union 
Building, Hongkong, on Thursday, 
22nd May 1952 at 11.30 a.m., to 
receive the Directors’ Report and 
the Statement of Accounts, to de- 
clare a dividend and to transact 


the ordinary business of the 
Society. 
The SHARE TRANSFER 


BOOKS of the Society will be 
CLOSED from 8rd May to 22nd 
May, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 


L. B. STONE 
General Manager. 


Hongkong, 18th April 1952. 


THE BUTE PLANTATIONS 
(1913) LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies 
Ordinance, Hong Kong) 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Thirty-fourth Ordinary General 
Meeting of the Company will be 
held at the Registered Office of 
the Company, No. 101/2 Edinburgh 
House, Queen’s Road. Central, 
Hong Kong, on Friday, 9th May 
1952 at 12.15 p.m. to adopt the 
Report and Acounts for the year 
ended 3ist December 1951, to 
declare a Dividend, to elect a 
Director, to elect Auditors and to 
transact any other ordinary busi- 
ness. 


The Transfer Books and Share 
Register of the Company will be 
closed from ist to 9th May 1952, 
both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Directors, 


A. R. BURKILL & SONS, LTD., 
General Managers. 


Hong Kong, 16th April 1952. 


Total this Estimate this 
Financial Year to date Financial Year 
190,000 Ibs ( 3 mths) 715,000 
1,200,000 
655,000 
820,000 
460,000 
(6 ) 1,200,000 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


The Easter holidays interfered to a 
considerable extent with business on the 
Hongkong markets for the two weeks 
ending April 19. 

A topic of interest has been the in- 
ternational economic conference’ in 
Moscow, and the visit of seven members 
of the British group to Peking to 
negotiate further details in the Anglo- 
Chinese barter agreement recently con- 


cluded and valued at £10 million. As 
British manufacturers are adequately 
represented it seems 


in Hongkong 
strange that Moscow should be selected 
as the venue for arranging trade, which 
will be conducted on a barter basis 
through the state-owned trading cor- 
porations of the Peking Govt. These 
corporations have an agency in the 
Colony and should not find it difficult to 
arrange transactions, provided a licence 
for export from the U.K. can be obtained. 
The H.K. Director of Commerce & 
Industry has announced that with a 
view to correcting the present adverse 
balance of trade with Japan, the issue 
of import licences for Japanese cotton 
textiles & cotton yarn is suspended until 
further notice. The figures of trade 
with Japan over the first two* months 
of this year show an excess of HK$30 
million for imports in each month as 
compared with a monthly average im- 
port excess of $17 m. throughout 1950: 


Imp. 
Imp. Exp. Total Excess 
1952 $ m. $ m. $ m. $ m. 
7 44 30 
Feb. 10 50 20 
Monthly Average: 
16 49 17 
190 10 29 


Relief is felt by textile manufacturers 
as well as merchants at the announce- 
ment by the U.S. authorities that the 
raw cotton quota for H.K. has been set 
at 20,000 bales per quarter. This will 
cover over 55% of the Colony’s require- 
ments. 

The cotton piecegoods market was 
stimulated by the report that the au- 
thorities in Taiwan have decided to 
purchase around 103,000 bolts of cotton 
piecegoods in Hongkong under an allo- 
cation of U.S.$1 million from the US 
Mutual Security Administration, given 
specifically for the purchase of piece- 
goods from Hongkong, Japan and the 
USA. The metals market became 
steadier upon indications that purchasing 
would be resumed by the mainland, but 
transactions were few as sellers and 
buyers found themselves unable to agree 
upon prices. Industrial chemicals were 
active with exporters to South Korea 
purchases, enquiries from 


Europe and Australia, and with mer- 
chants from Taiwan also in the field. 
Paper became steadier, the number of low 
selling offers having decreased as a con- 
sequence of an agreement having been 
reached between indentors and banks on 
the question of redemption of bills of 
lading. China produce had few large- 
scale transactions; shortages of stock 
sent up the price of certain vegetable 
oils such as aniseed and cassia, but lack 
of import licences into the U.K. and 
Japan led to a dull market. 


HK. Commodity Prices Apr. 7-19 1952. 


(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 

Cotton Yarn—April 7-12: Hongkong 20's 
$1480/$1500; 32’s $1700; Italian 20’s $1300/$1400; 
32's $1670; Belgian 20's $1420; Dutch 32’s $1750 


per bale. 

April 15-19: HK. 20’s $1485/$1500 per bale; 
32’s $1900; 40’s $2320. Italian 20’s $1345/$1400 
per bale; 32’s $1680. Dutch 20's $1470. Beigian 
$1430/$1440 per bale. 

Cotton Piecegoods—Apr. 7-12: Grey  Sheet- 
ing, HK. make 60x60 $41.50 per bolt (sellers) ; 
Japanese $45 per bolt. 

Apr. 15-19: Grey Sheeting, Japanese $45 per 
bolt; HK. 60 x 60 $45, 60 x 56 $42.50 per bolt. 
Drills, HK. 84 x 48 $39 per bolt. 

Metals—Apr. 7-12: Galvd. Iron Sheets 3’x7’ 
G28 78 cents per Ib. Black Plates G31 $82 
per picul. 

Apr. 15-19: Tinplate, British 20°x28’’ 200-lb. 
packing $293/$300 per case; Japanese $295 per 
a Black Plate, Japanese G30-G31 $82 per 


Chemicals—Apr. 7-12: 


Caustic Soda, 


Canadian $220 per 700-lb. drum; US$215 per 
700-lb. drumt (nom.). Borax, gran., British 
$43 per i-cwt. .  Carbolic Acid Crystals, 
Japanese 200-kg. drum $2.95 per lb. Carbor 
Black, German (old stock) $165 per 145%%-lb. 
case. Lithopone 30%, German 5-cwt. barrel 50 
cents per lb. Paraffin Wax 125° amp. 1-picul 
bag $78 per picul. 

April 15-19: Caustic Soda, Canadian $245 pe 
700-lb. drum. Carbolic Acid Crystals, Japan- 
ese 200-kg. drum $3.10 per lb.; Australian 
448-lb. barrel $3.50 per Ib. Iron Oxide, red, 
80 cents per lb. Lithopone 30%, German 56-lb. 
paper bag 51 cents per lb. Petrolatum, Amber, 
German 180-kg. drum 35 cents per Ib. 

Paper—Apr.. 7-12: Newsprint in ree] 58/5¢ 
cents per lb. White Manifold 16-lb. $19 per 
ream. Duplex Board, Swedish 240-lb. 31'’x43”’ 
$200 per ream. MG Sulphite, white, $45 per 
ream. Woodfree Printing 80-lb. 31°°x43"" $1.20 
per lb. Celophane, White, Japanese 36°'x39"’ 
$80 aol ream. MG Cap, White, 17%4-lb. $15.30 
per rea 

Apr. "15-19: Newsprint in reel 60 cents per 
lb. Duplex Board Swedish 240-lb. 31°°x43” $185 
per ream. Bond Paper, watermarked, 32-lbs 
white $33.30 per ream. Manifold Paper, Nor- 
wegian 16-lbs. $19 per ream. Woodfree Print- 
ing 65-70 lbs. $1.05 per Ib. 

China Produce—Apr. 7-12: Woodoil $238 per 
picul; Teaseed Oil $160/$163 per picul; Aniseed 
Oil $1000 per picul; Cassia Oil $1700 per picul. 
Wheat Bran, Hankow, $22.80 per picul. 

Apr. 15-19: Woodoil $238 per picul; Teaseed 
Oil $163 per picul; Aniseed Oil in bulk, un- 
processed $920 per picul, export qual. $950 per 
picul fob. (nom.); Cassia Oil $1950 per picul 
(nom.); Soyabean Oil $140 per picul. Crude 
Lacquer, Szechuan, $580 per picul (old). Gall- 
nuts, Hankow list qual. $80.60 per picul. Men- 
thol Crystals $40 per lb. Cassia Unscraped, 
Honan, $91 per picul. Rosin, Bast River, $61 
per picul. um Seed, Hankow, white un- 
hulled $72 per picul. Duck Feathers 85% $1100 
per picul. Egg Yolk Powder $3.20 per Ib. 
Egg Albumen Powder $4.50 per lb. 


‘HOTEL’ MIRAMAR 


The luxurious and only fully air-conditioned ‘hotel 


in the Colony ! 


Tel: 58137/8. 


Kimberley Road, Kowleen. 


Hong Kong 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—-Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press Ltd. 


Annual rate: 


one. Overseas $90 or £5.10. 
Price per single copy: $1.60 


or US$15.50. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


(REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2ND DECEMBER, 1892) 


D. BENSON, Manager, Hong Kong. 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 


HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD. 


MARINA HOUSE, IONGKONG. 
CABLES: HONTRANCO 


* 

+ F'| Capital and General Reserves .... 1,500,000 

; Agents in New York: Chase National Bank of the City of 
: Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. New York, Bank of Montreal, 64, Wall Street . % 
Branches & Agencies: 
INDIA PAKISTAN BURMA MALAYAN FEDERATION HONG KONG 
Karachi Rangoon Kuala Lumpur JAPAN 
cu CEYLON Kuala lrengganu Osaka 

Howrah Colombo Penang CHINA 
Galle Port Louis Kota Bharu Shanghai 
* D Kandy Ipoh SIAM * 
4 Madras Jaffna SINGAPORE Kuala Lipis Bangkok : 
% 
* 


MOLASSES INSTALLATION SHIPYARD 
SHAN TSENG oe NGAU CHI WAN 
IMPORTERS EXPORTERS OF MOLASSES IN BULK 
TUG and LIGHTER OWNERS OCEAN TOWING 


BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES PIPELINES ETC. REPAIRS. 


* * * * * 


OFFICES AND AGENTS: SINGAPORE “ BANGKOK # TOKYO 


KC KKK KKK KKK KKK KE 


KIAN GWAN CoO. (CHINA) 
3 HONG KONG & SHANGHAI BANK BUILDING 
HONG KONG. 
4 Cable-address: JAVASUGAR or KIANGWAN Telephones: 21817, 27466, 27477 
* IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES :— 
* 
IMPORTS EXPORTS BRANCHES 
i Sugar Hongkong Industrial Products: Shanghai, Tientsin, Canton 
Flour Enamelware ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 
& Cotton: Cotton Yarn Cotton knitted goods ee 
Gunnies wing 
ae Industrial Chemicals Matches Malaya 
Rubber & Leather Footwear Thailand 
ertilizers 
Metals & Hardware Vacuum Flasks Kingdom 
Window & Thickglass Torches The Wethertande 
Nona etc. United States of America 
Sundries China Produce Australia 


KKK HK KK 


KKK KK KK 


¢ 
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Gibb, Livingston & Company, Limited. > | 


Established 1836. 


P. & O. Building, Hong Kong. Tel. Add: “GIBB” 


IMPORTS (General) 
TEXTILES & YARNS OF ALL CLASSES, COAL, TIM- 
BER INCLUDING HARDBOARDS, METALS & LIGHT 
MACHINERY, RUBBER, CHEMICALS & DYES, LINSEED 
OILS & VARNISHES, PAINTS, FOODSTUFFS & PRO- 
DUCE, SUNDRIES, 


WINES & SPIRITS: 


TENNENT’S BEER 
SCOTTISH CREAM WHISKY 
COURVOISIER COGNAC 


EXPORTS 


CHINA PRODUCE, COTTON PIECEGOODS, MADE UP 
GARMENTS, RUBBER FOOTWEAR, EGG PRODUCTS, 
HOG CASINGS, ESSENTIAL OILS, GINGER, MANUFAC. 


TURED GOODS, TEA. 
SHIPPING: 
BURNS, PHILP LINE 
INSURANCE: 
PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NORTH CHINA INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Agents for 


COLONY OF NORTH BORNEO. 
BRITISH PHOSPHATE COMMISSIONERS, 


SHIPPING 
IMPORT & EXPORT 


| THE EAST ASIATIC CO.,LTD. § 
HEAD OFFICE: COPENHAGEN, 


QUEENS BUILDING, 242 FLOOR. HONGKONG, 


> 


CABLES: ORIENT. 
P.O.BOX 835. 


| 


Branches 
London Bangkok San Francisco 
Hamburg Saigon New York 
Madras Manila Havana 
Bombay Cebu Seattle 
Calcutta Tabaco Vancouver 
Karachi Davao Montreal 
Rangoon Canton Mexico City 
Singapore Shanghai Sao Paulo 
Kuala Lumpur Hankow Santos 
Malacca Tsingtao Recife 
Seramban Tientsin Buenos Aires 
Klang Harbin Durban 
Penang Dairen Cape Town 
Ipoh Tokyo Johannesburg 
Teluk Anson Sydney Port Elizabeth 

Melbourne 


Other territories covered through 
Agents and Associated Companies. 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 
FINANCE 
SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
* SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING * 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 
HONG KONG LONDON JAPAN’ SHANGHAI 
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DODWELL @ CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 


BARBER LINE 
FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


| via JAPAN 

| mv: “TUNGUS” Loading Hongkong 20th Apr. 
m.v. “FERNHILL” .... .... 5th May 
m.v. “TALLEYRAND” .... 20th May 
m.v. “TANCRED” ..... .... 5th June 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Porte. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 


& BRISBANE 

TO SYDNEY, ADELAIDE, & MELBOURNE < 

via RABAUL z 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 


SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


s.s. “WASHINGTON” 
Loads for Vancouver, Seattle 3rd May 


General Agents: BUTTERFIELD G@ SWIRE (H.K.) LTD. 
Passages, coll 56260, 30331, 27160 Freight, call 569458 


REEL 


SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 
Commercial Bank, Ltd. 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 
FOR SINGAPORE, COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ, PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. (Incorporated in China, 1914) 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
B.O.A.C. — 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
P.A.L. 
8rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 


Tel: 32111, 31221—31222. 
DES VOEKUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 


Hongkong Branch: Marina House 


| 
= : SS = SSS — 
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KEY \ 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 


A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


Fast Fortnightly Servite to: 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 
via 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA — 


Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American 
Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports 


Next Sailings: 


m/s “SALLY MAERSK” .... .... .... .... May 2 
m/s “LAURA MAERSK” .... .... .... .... June 2 


Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan 
Special Strongroom Compartments 
Refrigerated Cargo Space 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


' For Freight and Further Particulars 
Please apply to:— 


JEBSEN & CO. 
Agents 
Pedder Building. Tels. 3606-9 


| 


No. 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 

Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 


The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Gien Line Limited 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prince Line Limited 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Lid. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Go., Ltd. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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